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Lasers. Electronics. 
Robotics. 
scrapping the Inventing the new. 
Assembling structured around 
creative and searching minds 
research, manufacturing: 


the Future 
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avigation system that allows you find where 
and how get where going. 


LASER DOPPLER VELOCIMETRY. Advanced 
use lasers develop more powerful. 


with adverse environmental impact. 

for use on-board computers radios, and 
engine controls: 


EXERCISER. Testing system used the vehicle 
development phase assure performance 
an-board electronics. 

MINTIME CONTROL. Quantum leap controlling 
robotic accuracy placement parts 
and-welds leading higher quality assembly. 

graphics system that 
displays 3-D color shaded vehicle designs 
for aesthetic evaluation and improved styling. 
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Sun Company manager 
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SUN, COAL AND CATTLE. Powder River Basin has been called cattle country 
and coal country. And lot people call home. People like Dwight Knott. 
got special reason love Wyoming. family homesteaded this 
land. when Sun Company came here build the Cordero coal mine won- 
dered about the future the land. And the cattle. 
“But Sun also started Land Reclamation and Research Center. Today our 
experiments are making sure the land and cattle are better shape than ever. 
Sun think putting our energy back into the land just important 


WHERE THERE'S 
THERE'S ENERGY. 


assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
service help stimulate 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


Excerpt from the 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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The week 
family. 


upon time, happy where comes the same family. The married family. 

were all alike tion: going here The unmarried family. The 

divorced family. The remarried, 
But today even the happy why Newsweek remolded, rebrothered and re- 


family isn’t the same. Today the its family 
the social, psychological and this most battered yet 
upheaval that’s shaking institution. 
our You'll find our family 


sistered family 

better 
qualified report the fam- 
ily, because newsweekly 
deals with social issues with the 
insight Newsweek 
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have the awards 


than any other 
weekly. 
stories 
What Does Kids. 
Stolen Children and The 
Single Parent painful but 
pertinent. Hard but helpful. 
coverage not 
only tells you happening 


but often suggests what you can life. living too long 

about happening The family just what 
your used be. But whatever it’s 

having not become and wherever it’s: 

growing gay. getting off from find 


Why happened. What means. 
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THE STARS BURN WITH ENVY. 


Every quality diamond 
carat rnore one rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena. 
Each visibie reflection you. 
Unique ali the world, possessing 
four vital qualities that set apart 
forever. They are called the 


Color, Clarity and the beautiful, rewarding 
the characteristics that experience should be. 
the value Give her quality diamond 
astonishing degree the beauty carat more. truly rare 
and value your jewelry—no mat- beautiful gift. Like the 
ter what the design. woman you love. 

Your jeweler the expert where diamond forever. 
diamonds are concerned. His shown quality 
edge can help make the acquisition 2.04 carats. 
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CHRONICLE 


Full disclosure Colorado 


January 1965, Morris Crouse, his wife 
Norma, and their teen-aged daughter Sally 
were found shot death their home 
Wilmette, affluent suburb north 
Chicago. Norma Crouse was lying 
pool blood outside the bathroom door, 
holding .22-caliber rifle her head. 

The surviving son, handsome eighteen- 
year-old college freshman with more 
than 140, told police that his mother had gone 


berserk, shooting everyone sight and then 


turning the gun herself. But when police 
confronted him with conflicting evidence, 
Harrison Crouse confessed: had killed 
them all and then slid the gun into his moth- 
er’s hand, executing gruesome scheme that 
had devised two days earlier New 
Year’s Eve. 

Crouse displayed remorse and gave 
explanation for the murders, except that his 
family had ‘‘served their purpose and 
longer needed according Marshall 
Weinberg, former Cook County assistant 
attorney who prosecuted Crouse. 

Last August, twenty years later, recently 
retired police reporter named Pat Wilcox met 
man Denver-area bar who told her 
about Crouse’s crime. When added that 
Crouse had been released, had changed his 
name, and was now newspaper executive 
somewhere Colorado, she was stunned. 
was Clear that the man was talking about 
Harrison Cochran, the president the Sen- 
tinel Publishing Company, chain twelve 
Denver suburban weeklies for which she had 
worked. didn’t want hurt 
Wilcox recalls. was all horrible 
that couldn’t forget the story. felt abso- 
lutely that the people authority had 

Wilcox’s decision set off chain events 
that put some officers the Sentinel Pub- 
lishing Company and its owner, the Cowles 
Media Company, peculiar and uncom- 
fortable position. also raised the question 
whether newspaper executive has spe- 
cial obligation disclose his past his em- 
ployers, employees, and the public. 

Harrison Crouse spent seven years 
Illinois state hospital after being found men- 
tally incompetent stand trial for the murder 
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his family. 1972, judge accepted his 
plea not guilty reason insanity. Rul- 
ing that afflicted with 
the judge remanded Crouse into 
custody the state Department Mental 
Health. Soon after, the department deter- 
mined that was longer insane and re- 
leased him. 

the following his graduation 
from college, Crouse moved Colorado, 
changed his name Harrison Cochran, 
and began reporting for the Broomfield En- 
terprise, young Denver suburban weekly. 
few years later, Cochran bought per- 
cent interest the paper. And 1979, when 


the Cowles Media Company, whose flagship 


paper the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
acquired the Enterprise for its Sentinel chain, 
Cochran joined Sentinel executive. 
moved the company, eventually be- 
coming its president 1983, Cochran 
guarded his past, confiding only handful 
people. this has been some- 


thing I’ve lived with for long 
says. always lived with the fact could 
surface any Nevertheless, Cochran 
says, counselor had advised him 
not disclose his past his employers be- 
cause were cause them any embar- 
rassment, their best defense would not 

When Pat Wilcox told Dick Hilker, her 
former editor the Lakewood Sentinel, about 
the story she had heard the bar, Hilker 
went his publisher. The two men decided 
investigate. had plan. started 
from the position that was not Hilker 
says. Once they were convinced that Cochran 
was indeed Crouse, meeting the top- 
ranking Sentinel management was called 
day when Cochran was out town. Ac- 
cording Rosann Doran, publisher the 
Broomfield Enterprise and close friend 
Cochran’s, the Sentinel executives were con- 
cerned about the effect the disclosure might 
have the chain, which has combined 


From Crouse Cochran: teenager, 

Harrison Cochran murdered his family. later 
settled Colorado and became newspaper 

executive without revealing his past his employer. 


Kills 
Mother, Dad 


ison Crouse, 

man 


Wilmette 
The youth 
hours 
Wilmette police 
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he did ae e perfect Chicago Tribune 
could com 
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“Loyalty 


petrified 


opinion 


yet broke 
freed 
human soul. 


America’s railroads were strictly reg- 
many customers came view such 
regulation part the natural order. 

But government regulation every- 
day business decisions was not natural 
for the railroads. When competing 
forms transportation, including 
trucks and barges, emerged and grew 
strong, rail regulation became tighten- 
ing the life from the 
national rail system. 

tion’s rail trackage wallowed bank- 
Track and equipment had de- 
teriorated and what rail profits there 
were provided only two percent return 
rail investment. 

Under the century-old scheme 
yovernment control, only annual federal 


ASSOCIATION AMERICAN RAILROADS 


subsidies totalling the billions could 
have kept the railroads afloat. But Con- 
gress wisely took another course. 
1980, the Staggers Rail Act eliminated 
many the regulatory chains and per- 
mitted railroads function more like 
other businesses. The results have been 
healthier railroads, better service, im- 
proved plant and lower 
rates for many customers. 

Today, small minority shippers 
want recapture the advantages they 
perceived strictly regulated railroad 
industry. Blinding themselves the 
many benefits 
ing those that have recently helped 
shippers are pressing Con- 
gress turn back the clock and make 
major changes the Staggers Act. 

fact that reregulation—which 


Mark Twain, 1887 


would plunge railroads into another era 

decline and deterioration—would not 

anyone’s interest. The shippers 

who need railroads the most, including 

those who are complaining, would suf- 
fer most. 

Regulation was proven failure long 
ago. That’s opinion, it’s fact. De- 
regulation already proven success. 
Now that the century-old chains have 
been broken, would folly re- 
forge them. 

For more information, write: Broken 
Chains, Dept. 606, Association 
American Railroads, Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 


Or, you’re dead- 
line, call (202) 639- 
2555. 


Great journalism begins with great journalists. 
CBS NEWS 


©CBS INC. 1986 
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circulation about 240,000. 

But before his subordinates could decide 
course action, Cochran, who had been 
alerted what was happening Doran, 
brought the matter David Cox, 
Cowles’s chief executive officer. Cox de- 
cided stand Cochran. ‘‘I assured myself 
says. should not and does not affect 
his Declining further com- 
ment, Cox says, it’s not news. It’s 
not something that needs 

The editors the state’s two largest and 
fiercely competitive dailies the Rocky 
Mountain News and The Denver Post 
agreed. Both papers had the story, but after 
talking with Cochran their editors decided not 
run it. ‘‘Even though terrible, terrible 
things happened,’’ Post editor David Hall 
told December, paid for them. 
just don’t see any public purpose served 
publishing Ralph Looney, editor 
the News, said, the kind thing 
that gives our whole industry bad name. 
you have someone who has led exemplary 
life, gets the point sleaze and sen- 
sationalism [to print the 

But four days after Westword, Denver 
alternative weekly, broke the Cochran story 
January and criticized the two Denver 
dailies for sitting it, the News reversed 
itself and published its own story about Coch- 
ran. Written former Sentinel reporter, 
the story explained that News editors had de- 
cided print the story because Cochran had 
agreed interviewed. Sentinel Pub- 
lishing, three memos two from Cochran 
and one from David Cox were distrib- 
uted company employees response 
the Westword piece, and the Sentinel papers 
published twenty-inch story reporting 
Cochran’s history. 

Westword editor and publisher Patricia 
Calhoun, who wrote the first account 
Cochran’s past, argues that the explanation 
given the two Denver dailies for holding 
the story was disingenuous. few years ago, 
she pointed out her story, both papers had 
published accounts Denver-area doctor 
who murdered his parents teenager. 
Calhoun suggested that Post and News edi- 
tors Hall and Looney were more willing 
respect Cochran’s privacy because 
fellow newspaper executive. else 
could the reason?’’ she asks. only 
difference can see that one doctor 
and tlie other 


Pam Kruger 


Pam Kruger, formerly reporter for The 
Denver Post, now free-lance writer who 
lives New York. 
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AIDS and the family paper 


When Jeff Brown, reporter for The Dallas 
Times Herald, first used the words in- 
tercourse’’ story about AIDS, found 
the experience unsettling. The term 
makes you hesitate when typing into 


the says. But Brown and other 


journalists, prompted charges that prudish 
press coverage AIDS fosters public hys- 
teria, have increasingly adopted explicit lan- 
guage describe the sexually transmitted 
disease. 


Prior last summer, when the death 


actor Rock Hudson transformed the AIDS 
epidemic into major story, vague and con- 
fusing euphemisms such through cas- 


ual and ‘‘exchange bodily 


fluids’’ were often used news organiza- 
tions explain how the disease spread. 
would make the reader guess what the 
hell was going rather than use the term 
‘anal intercourse,’ recalls Steven Findlay, 
health and science editor USA Today. 


part, from tacit understanding that certain 
terms are too offensive for use mainstream 
news organizations. kind ridicu- 
says John Langone, senior med- 
ical editor Discover magazine. news 
media] cover the most horrible crimes and 
yet matters sex there’s still prudery. 
There are words you can’t Gay and 
alternative publications have charged that the 
mainstream news media’s reluctance dis- 
cuss sex terms that might appear con- 
done homosexuality has contributed the 
public’s confusion. 

their defense, reporters and editors point 
out that their vague language reflected the 
uncertainty their sources, most notably the 
Centers for Disease Control and the National 
Institutes Health. was only after doctors 
began discussing their findings more 


graphic terms, journalists say, that they, 


turn, used such language. 

breaking certain language taboos, the 
AIDS story has clearly shifted the boundary 
what acceptable journalism. Prior 
1985, for exampie, the terms inter- 
sixty-six stories the Nexis data base, 
computer library more than one hundred 
news publications, most dating back 1980. 
1985 alone, however, 169 stories con- 
tained the phrases. 

Discover’s cover story last December per- 
haps best illustrates this new editorial candor. 
The cover line boldly states that AIDS 


the fatal price one can pay for anal 
The nineteen-page article fea- 
tured color illustrations Vulnerable 
Fragile Urethra,’’ and 
Rugged The explicit wording was 
we’ve never done says 
senior medical editor Langore. fact, 
don’t think any Time Inc. magazine has ever 
done 

But discussing sex openly still unsettles 
some editors. Mary Civiello, reporter for 
WNBC-TV New York, says that after she 
used the term anal intercourse the air last 
fall, the station received from offended 
viewers. Now, she says, one her producers 
has asked her refrain from using such ex- 
plicit terms unless they are essential 
story. 

Some broadcast journalists have side- 
stepped language issues leaving sensitive 
subjects for guests discuss. governor 
set the tone for our coverage when said, 
about modes transmission, 
blood,’ “semen-to-blood,’ and ‘anal inter- 
says Lois Bianchi, program- 
ming director for WNET, New York public 
television station. you have guest 
the program who says these things, 


Beyond the pale 


For reporters who want use not just med- 
ical language but also the slang expressions 
used many gays, there are still taboos. 
Last September, Harry Nelson, medical re- 
porter for the Los Angeles Times, wrote 
story that included references to, among oth- 
ers, the sexual practice known 
(the insertion the hand into the anus). 
part the story got wiped out com- 
Nelson says. guess some people 
thought wasn’t appropriate for family 

Brian Sookram, the editor New York’s 
Pace University Pace Press, was forced 
resign November after published par- 
ticularly explicit article about sexual 
practices. Many the slang terms that ap- 
appeared italicized sec- 
tion headings followed the formal medical 
term parentheses. The article was preceded 
warning readers who might have been 
offended 

Frank Colbourn, chairman the faculty 
council subcommittee that recommended 
Sookram’s from his job, says his 
group objected the type language used, 
not the subject matter. Sookram, who 
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Match Nightlines 
Level Excellence, 
AWhole NewAward 
Had Created. 


The ABC News program “Nightline” recently won 
the first Gold Baton Award ever presented 
the 44-year history the Alfred duPont 
Columbia University Awards Broadcast Journalism 
for its live reports from South Africa. 


“Masterfully executed and exquisitely produced, was perhaps 
the most powerful, certainly the most extraordinary, television 
the Jurors’ Alfred duPont Awards 

“It was extraordinary television. was not only extraordinary, 
was, and many agree, irs. Murrow presenter the Gold Baton Award 
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twenty-nine, says that, the time, 
thought the language was appropriate: 
trying educate and inform with 
the ultimate goal helping prevent 
light the negative reactions 
both faculty and students, however, Sookram 
says that now definite was 
the right 


While the Pace Press incident shows that 


restraint still necessary when dealing with 
issue, several reporters emphasize 
that explicit coverage AIDS should never 
sacrificed out fear giving offense; 
the issue too important. ‘‘It’s not sen- 


sational thing, but matter life 


death,’’ says WNBC-TV’s Civiello. ‘‘If peo- 


South Africa: battling the ban 


The decision last fall South African au- 
thorities ban broadcast and photographic 
coverage unrest emergency areas was 
not surprising. Nor was the order that print 
journalists who could not operate such 
areas: without police accreditation must 
henceforth submit police escort. Journal- 
ists had long expected some such moves. 
What surprising the manner which, 
despite the November ban, journalists have 
managed continue reporting story the 
authorities are working hard kill. 

Faced with heavy penalties fine 
$8,000 ten-year prison sentence 
reporters have had little choice but obey 
the new restrictions. Thus, scenes violent 
confrontations between young blacks and 
South African military and police have 
largely disappeared from television screens. 
The flow dramatic photographs into news- 
papers and magazines has slowed trickle. 
But, the South African authorities believed 
that they could dampen international interest, 
they have been unsuccessful. South Africa 
still receives substantially more coverage 
the United States than almost any other in- 
ternational story. 

That the story still getting out owes 
much the ingenuity South African-based 
journalists. ‘“There have been days when po- 
lice have moved very forcibly and cor- 
doned off says Vivienne Walt, free- 
lancer who recently returned from South Af- 
rica, where she was reporting for Newsday, 
The Miami Herald, The San Diego Union, 
and other newspapers. ‘‘Journalists who tried 
get into Mamelodi [near Pretoria], for ex- 
[to cover rumored protest march last 
December], could not find open way into 
the such situations, Walt says, 
reporters often make use contacts the 
restricted area and the wire services, which 
have established networks stringers inside 
the townships. Another method look for 
African-sounding names the local tele- 
book and call residents random. 
are generally very she 
says. 

Television crews and news photographers 
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have more difficult task. overall im- 
pression that the police have taken the new 
carte blanche harass, detain, and 
generally give hard time crews wher- 
ever and whenever suits says CBS 
News correspondent Allen Pizzey. Last No- 
vember, members black crew work- 
ing for CBS News left their video-tape 
machine running they were being removed 
from Queenstown, where least twelve 
blacks died confrontations with police. 
According the CBS transcript, the dialogue 
went like this: 

CAMERAMAN: tore press 

POLICEMAN: press card, you can 


December, Brian Tilley, free-lance 


cameraman, was shot the leg, presumably 
police, who were breaking post-fu- 


neral gathering. Police had arrested Tilley 


several times before and complained publicly 


ple don’t want listen certain words, then 
they don’t want educated about 


Lisa Leff and Jonathan Adolph 


Lisa Leff and Jonathan Adolph are students 
Columbia University’s Graduate School 
Journalism. 


Even before ban, journalists 
South Africa suffered official harass- 
ment. October, London Times reporter 
Michael Hornsby (above) was injured 
police shotgun blast and camera crew 
was prevenied from filming Cape Town. 


UPi/Bettmann 


Louise Gubb/JB Pictures 
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about his coverage. Also December, 
two-man camera team from Worldwide Tel- 
evision News, international ageney owned 
ABC and British and Australian networks, 
was arrested Moutse, north Pretoria, 
after they filmed police action during con- 
frontation with residents. They were detained 
tor two days and may face charges under the 
Internal Security Act. Agence France Presse 
photographer Gideon Mendel bore the weals 
police sjamboks (whips) for days after 
September attack, and journalists report nu- 
merous incidents police firing tear-gas 
cannisters directly them. According 
NBC’s African bureau chief, Heather Allen, 
filming stories black areas, even when 
there unrest, has become virtually im- 
possible. you’re white and police find 
you township, you get picked up. 
you’re black, you’re only slightly more safe; 
you are not picked she says. 


Fighting back the courts 


Journalists are increasingly challenging such 
arbitrary police actions and, occasion, 
winning. Following the shooting camera- 
man Tilley, for example, police arrested 
seven other journalists and demanded that 
they hand over their tape and film. The jour- 
nalists refused, the ground that Mamelodi 
was not area restricted the state 
emergency. Surprisingly, the police backed 
down. When two television crews were 
banned from entering black townships 
around Cape Town for two months last De- 
cember, they challenged the order court 
and the lifted. Tony Weaver, sen- 
ior reporter with the Cape Times (whose ed- 
itor, Anthony Heard, faces charges under 
South Africa’s Internal Security Act for pub- 
lishing interview with the leader the 
banned African National Congress), says the 
newspaper has run eyewitness reports about 
unrest circumscribed areas far with- 
out penalty. Other reporters who have been 

ested and charged recent months have 
found that their cases have been quietly 
dropped. The assumption, says one journal- 
ist, that the police are unwilling put their 
actions legal test. 

Successful appeals judges, however, 
not make day-to-day coverage any easier. 
the heat and the story hap- 
pening right there, and you don’t have your 
lawyer with you, there nothing you can 


but leave [when the police order you 


says free-lancer Vivienne Walt. 

new source concern that the au- 
thorities will attempt limit international 
coverage cutting back the number 
foreign journalists allowed the country. 
far, two reporters (including Newsweek’s 


14 


Ray have been expelled the 
past year and one was denied renewal his 
accreditation. Those applying for visas find 
that the process, usually excruciatingly slow, 
appears have almost ground halt. Mag- 
num Photos editorial director Robert Danin 
submitted two applications last September 
which authorities have yet approve. 
Gamma Liaison director Jennifer Coley says 
that the authorities simply refused consider 
the two applications she submitted. After 
waiting ten months for visa for its corre- 


Crash landing Phoenix 


the annual meeting the American 
Fighter Aces Phoenix, Arizona, last 
spring, Darrow ‘‘Duke’’ Tully, the 
boyant publisher The Arizona Republic 
and The Phoenix Gazette newspapers, ad- 
vised military personnel their best 
avoid controversy. found this difficult 
Korea and damn near impossible Viet- 
said Tully, who was well known 
much-decorated Air Force pilot. 

Late last year, Tully was back the thick 
things. December 26, the county at- 
torney Phoenix called news conference 
and denounced Tully fraud. Tully, 
revealed, had never served day the Air 
Force any other branch the armed 
forces. 

The disclosure shocked the powerful pub- 
lisher’s many friends and even his ene- 
mies. But was surprise some his 
closest associates the two daily newspapers 
managed. Two months earlier, Tully, who 
fifty-three, had called William Shover, the 
papers’ corporate and community services di- 
rector and trusted friend, into his office and 
given him handwritten confession. said, 
are you showing this for?’ 
Shover later told the Republic. When Tully 
told him that was planning release the 
statement because wanted 
clean,’’ Shover advised him not to. 
you’ve been confession,’’ Shover recalled 
saying. heard your confession and 
that’s all you need Shover said 
discouraged Tully because the publisher 
done nothing and hadn’t 
harmed taken advantage anyone. 
fact, referring Tully’s active role vet- 
erans’ organizations and military-sponsored 
charities, Shover told him that had done 
lot good. made contribu- 
Shover said, ‘‘so it’s not important 
that you were not the service, you 
right 

Tully agreed. revised his company bi- 
ography, eliminating any mention military 


spondent, CNN gave and decided con- 
tinue using British correspondent instead. 

Fears are widespread that authorities will 
not renew visas and work permits for foreign 
journalists whose reporting they dislike. 
Since last October, authorities have delayed 
issuing news visas, citing bureaucratic 
changes. Although reporters were able 
continue working, the move effectively pre- 
vented many them from leaving the coun- 
try over the Christmas-New Year’s holiday. 

Many foreign news organizations employ 


service, and removed from the files all pho- 
tographs showing him full military dress 
uniform. But that time, word Tully’s 
invented past had begun circulating the 
newsroom. 

Pat Murphy, Republic columnist who, 
until last May, was the paper’s editor, says 
heard rumors about Tully and had sus- 
picions his own. asked friend who 
Air Force general check Tully’s 
military record and was told that there was 
none. Murphy passed this city editor 
Richard Robertson, former investigative re- 
porter. Robertson reviewed past stories about 
Tully and found ‘‘a number inconsisten- 
Nevertheless, neither Murphy nor 
Robertson wanted confront Tully. 
walk into your boss’s office and accuse him 
being fraud probably not real 
Robertson says. Instead, decided send 
request the National Personnel Records 
Center St. Louis for confirmation. 

October, Maricopa County Attorney 
Tom Collins had already received confir- 
mation from the center St. Louis and two 


Publisher Darrow Tully liked 
parties dressed Air Force colonel. 
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local journalists and technicians who not 
need visas work permits. (All seven 
Worldwide Television News’s full-time jour- 
nalists, for example, are South African.) 
far, authorities have not prohibited this, but 
local correspondents say they fear crack- 
down may imminent. 


Miriam Lacob 


Miriam Lacob, formerly journalist South 
Africa, edits the newsletter the Committee 
Protect Journalists. 


other respositories military records that 
Tully had never served the armed forces. 
Last summer, after the Republic had ques- 
tioned whether Collins was spending his 
travel budget appropriately and had accused 
the prosecutor suspending the investiga- 
tion local charity for political gain, Col- 
lins became convinced that Tully was out 
get him. Somehow Collins learned re- 
fuses reveal his source that Tully’s rec- 
ord heroism was questionable. 

the December news conference, Collins 
lashed out Tully, accusing the publisher 
‘‘orchestrated smear cam- 
against him. distributed his cor- 
respondence with the three military records 
centers indicating that they had listing for 
Tully. bring this issue your attention,”’ 
said, true, the person who has 
been leading these attacks against does 
not deserve his position community 

his years publisher Arizona’s larg- 
est and most influential dailies, Tully used 
his position play the role tough busi- 
nessman and power broker. successfully 
fought union attempt organize the 
papers’ editorial staffs soon after arrived 
1978, then introduced more generous sa- 
laries and benefits, eliminating the disparity 
between men and women. key member 
the elite and once-secret 
group local businessmen, was bona 
fide member the city and state establish- 
ment, befriending conservative politicians 
and lobbying for downtown development. 
area inhabited thousands retired and 
active military people, Tully was regular 
parties and formal balls, wearing the full- 
dress uniform retired Air Force lieuten- 
ant colonel. exalted himself every 
says Jana Bommersbach, 
former Republic reporter who led the union 
drive there and then went work for the 
Phoenix weekly New Times, where she often 
crossed swords with Tully. (See 
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But when word Tully’s fraud reached 
the newsroom, the once-powerful publisher 
was quickly transformed into pathetic fig- 
ure. the day Collins’s news confer- 
ence, the afternoon Gazette stopped its 
presses for the first time since John Kenne- 
dy’s assassination announce Tully’s res- 
ignation. The next day, the Gazette ran seven 
stories researched and written thirteen re- 
porters. all, hundreds inches Tully 
tales were published. Republic reporters were 
dispatched Kansas, Indiana, and West Vir- 
ginia talk relatives, friends, and former 
coworkers effort report Tully’s true 
history. 

interviews with reporters from both 
papers, Tully apologized and described how, 
1952, when was classified sales- 
man for the Charleston Daily Mail West 
Virginia, had begun lying about his back- 
ground. said that had tried join the 
Air Force but had failed the physical ex- 
amination because his poor eyesight. 
started tell fib, and one fib led an- 
said. 

The Republic and the Gazette meticulously 
documented Tully’s fabrications rose 
rank from second lieutenant the News- 
Tribune Duluth, Minnesota, 1955, 


retired lieutenant colonel, who had crashed 
Korea, had flown over one hundred mis- 
sions Vietnam, and had been decorated 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross, Air 
Medal with four oak-leaf clusters, Air 
Force Commendation medal, Purple Heart, 
and, his latest addition last spring, the 
Vietnam Gallantry Cross. 


the story unfolded, the man who was 
often disparaged but always commanded re- 
spect became object ridicule. Pat Mur- 
phy wrote three columns castigating Tully, 
Collins, and William Shover, who, after Tul- 
ly’s resignation, was named one three ex- 
ecutives temporarily charge the papers. 
The Gazette ran interview with psy- 
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chologist who had never met Tully but spec- 
ulated that his deception had sprung from 
insecurity, very low self-esteem, and 
lack acceptance, perhaps beginning 
when was very Editorial car- 
toonist Steve Benson portrayed Tully naked, 
genitals covered oak-leaf cluster, 
marching review troops. the news- 
rooms, the story was slugged big 
and Tully’s office was referred 
tomb the unknown 

many politicians and newspaper 
editors lauded the Republic and Gazette’s ex- 
haustive coverage, believing would restore 
the papers’ battered credibility, others found 
poor taste. Gerald Garcia, editor and 
publisher the Gannett-owned Tucson Cit- 
izen and friend Tully’s, says found 
the coverage after the first day and half 
Garcia says that the Benson 
cartoon was particularly offensive and 
showed that the Republic had beyond 
logic and was out get the 

like Duke,’’ Garcia says. considered 
him excellent publisher. made mis- 


Sheryl Kornman 


Sheryl Kornman writer who lives 
Tucson. 
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Have computer, will cover 


This winter’s trial Tucson, Arizona, 
eleven church workers accused of, among 
other things, conspiring smuggle Central 
American refugees into the United States 
drew national attention the growing sanc- 
tuary movement supported many religious 
organizations and cities throughout the coun- 
try. also provided opportunity for two 
young free-lance writers exploit the power 
the personal computer create their own 
specialized wire service. 

Thirty-year-old Sandy Tolan 
two-year-old Carol Ann Bassett met early 
1985 while covering the indictment the 
church workers. When the two free-lancers 
discovered that they were trying sell the 
same story the same papers, they decided 
join forces. 

Using pair Kaypro computers, Tolan 
and Bassett began writing spot news and 
analysis the long and complex legal 
neuvers surrounding the trial, and then of- 
fered transmit them directly into 
newspapers’ computer systems. the time 
the trial entered its third month last January, 
the two free-lancers, under the name Desert 
West News, had more than dozen clients 


Albany Times-Union 

Bergen Record 

Boca Raton News 

Buffalo News 

Columbus Dispatch 

Dallas Times-Herald 

Detroit News 

Florida Times-Union 

Fort Lauderdale News 
Sun-Sentinel 

Lexington Herald-Leader 

Milwaukee Journal 

New York Daily News 


Ogden Standard-Examiner 


Orange County Register 


Philadelphia Daliy News 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Dispatch 

San Francisco Examiner 
San Jose Mercury-News 
Times 
Washington Post 

330 more like them. 


ranging from The and The 
New York Times the Gallup, New Mexico, 
Independent and were taking average 
$1,000 week. Top fee for Desert West 
piece was $400. (The Gallup 
paid only $20, but got its share stories 
anyway; says Tolan, the editor 
nice 

For much the trial, there were reporters 
from only two national news organizations 
the courtroom the and Desert West. 
Tolan and Bassett alternated days the 
courthouse. While one covered the trial, the 
other stayed near the phone Bassett’s 
three-room apartment about mile from the 
courthouse, rewriting and editing. dusk, 
the hour came file, the office frenzy 
often centered programming the compu- 
ter: 

TOLAN: and the end each 
paragraph for the Plain Dealer, 

BASSETT: the French brackets 
around the slug for The Dallas Times Her- 

TOLAN: Dallas, it’s Control Con- 
trol Control The baud three hundred, 


bits seven, parity even, stop bits 
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for journalists. you are 
looking hire talented 
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job journalism cail 
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needed talent 
their editors 
BANK: 


Once the baud (the speed which data 
moves over the telephone line) and other 
commands are set, the computer and mo- 
dem take over. special program remembers 
list newsroom phone numbers, dials the 
correct one automatically, and transmits the 
story. Eight hundred words take only two- 
and-a-half minutes. 

The convenience this method, says To- 
lan, hooked several editors. When and 
Bassett started, they would call national 
desk and offer place copy directly 
into the paper’s computer system specu- 
lation. didn’t cost them anything, 
how could they turn down?’’says Tolan. 
was only after they saw the stuff the 
screen that most the editors decided 

Among the larger newspapers Desert 
West’s list clients were the San Jose Mer- 
cury News, The San Diego Union, The Miami 
Herald, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, The 
Kansas City Times, The Seattle Times, and 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. addition, Pa- 
cific News Service, Time, National Public 
Radio, and The Christian Science Monitor’s 
Monitor Radio bought stories. 

Editors say that the principal reason they 
decided with stories from Tolan and 
Bassett was that they were able tailor their 
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dispatches according the paper’s wishes. 
The New York Times, for example, wanted 
Desert West condense several day’s tes- 
timony. copy tends straightfor- 
ward, very says Irvin 
Horowitz, the Times’s assistant national 
news editor. wanted what witness had 
been saying court over The Plain 
Dealer, the other hand, asked for extra 
detail the sanctuary movement, the con- 
issues raised the case, and the 
background the government’s chief wit- 
ness, undercover agent who had infiltrated 
church meetings. National editor Robert 
McAuley says that Tolan and Bassett 
longer than the had time for and 


gave deeper and more valuable 


Customized 
news: Using 
computer, 
Carol Ann 
Bassett (left) 
and Sandy 
Tolan set 
news 
service 
Bassett’s 
apartment 


February, Tolan and Bassett were hon- 
ored for their radio reports about the sanc- 
tuary movement with Alfred duPont- 
Columbia University award and the awards 
committee’s $10,000 Trustees Prize for in- 
dependent production. They are confident 
that Desert West News will survive the end 
the sanctuary trial and have signed one- 
year lease small office near the court- 
house. Now that they are known many 
editors around the country, Tolan and Bassett 
hope offer them copy about the West’s top 
stories land, water, and Indian affairs. 


Ford Burkhart 


Ford Burkhart professor journalism 
the University Arizona Tucson. 
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Help wanted 


The fire still smoldering deadline ap- 
proaches. You are about file. Then, you 
remember that toll-free number tucked away 
the bottom drawer, the one that can mean 
some easy money for just few minutes 

The source the magic toll-free number 
classified that has recently appeared 
number daily newspapers, including 
The Boston Globe and the New York Daily 
experience the media field val- 
uable for research with newsworthy sto- 
ries concerning disasters.’’ 

Callers who dial the number get Strategic 
Organizational Systems, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco-based company better known SOS 
International. Only eighteen-months old, 
its first year SOS generated $10 million 
revenue restoring businesses damaged 
fire, explosion, toxic contamination, other 
accidents. SOS claims can restore build- 
ing for percent what would cost 
replace it. The quicker hears about dis- 
aster, the faster can bid clean up. That 
where reporters come in. 

reporter calls before disaster 


Mailing Address 


CHRONICLE 


story] hits the wires, can make real dif- 
says Carole McHenry, who runs 
SOS’s ‘‘leads division’’ and thought the 
idea using reporters sources. SOS will 
pay reporter $20 for good tip. the com- 
pany lands contract result, the tipster 
receives bonus between $100 and $500. 
According McHenry, some reporters are 
making $100 month from tips alone. 

McHenry reluctant provide much de- 
tail because she does not want divulge 
trade secrets. But she does say that the small 
ads, which often only run single time, are 
getting big results, sometimes hundreds 
calls. Right now, says McHenry, tips from 
reporters lot them radio account 
for the biggest single chunk SOS contacts, 
and she sees the share growing. 

According McHenry, reporters rarely 
betray any ethical qualms. When they do, 
she says, tell them that they feel they’re 
being put compromising position, don’t 
want them participate.’’ Nevertheless, re- 
porters are assured that their participation 
will remain confidential. 

That may necessity SOS wants 
continue using journalists. Several editors 
who hadn’t previousiy known about the SOS 
ads say they are not happy about the com- 
pany’s deal with reporters. calling tips 
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SOS okay, says New York Daily News 
managing editor James Willse, 
there nothing wrong with reporter calling 
some lawyer who pays twenty-five-dol- 
lar According Larkin, Sunday 
editor The Boston Globe, reporter’s re- 
quest work with SOS would not ap- 
says, ‘‘someone [who received SOS fee] 
could asked story some resto- 
ration job which had been done 
Kevin Convey, assistant managing editor 
The Boston Herald, that runs 
generous share disaster stories, says that 
working for SOS not out- 
learned reporter was doing 
dismissal, but want talk the reporter 
and say, ‘Don’t again.’ what 
outsiders might think the practice that con- 
cerns Convey. aspects 
our business put the position being 
seen feeding grief and 
says. the knowledge that 
kind thing into dollars doesn’t help with 
that. have bad enough reputation 
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Phil Primack free-lance journalist who 
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Whodunit: the Pastora bombing 


The bomb that ripped through Eden Pastora’s 
jungle headquarters near the Costa Rican bor- 
der the night May 30, 1984, failed 
kill the anti-Sandinista rebel leader, but left 
three journalists dead and more than dozen 
wounded. The assassination attempt during 
press conference called Pastora shocked 
Costa Rica and was one the country’s big- 
gest news stories since the Sandinistas came 
power neighboring Nicaragua 1979. 

may receive some more attention the 
United States, thanks two American jour- 
nalists who have investigated the bombing 
and have concluded that there evidence 
United States complicity. 

Tony Avirgan, now free-lance camera- 
man working for CBS and correspondent 
with National Public Radio and the BBC, 
covered the Pastora press conference for 
ABC News and suffered shrapnel wounds 
and burns. His wife, Martha Honey, 
stringer for The Times and The Sunday Times 
London and for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Supported grants from the 
Committee Protect Journalists, the News- 
paper Guild, and the World Press Freedom 
Committee plus more than $20,000 
their savings the two spent more than 
year following the myriad leads that 
emerged after the bombing. Last fall, the 
results their investigation were published 
eighty-four-page report which details 


After year-long investigation, reporters Tony Avirgan 
(on stretcher), who was wounded the Pastora bombing, 
and Martha Honey (arm outstretched) believe 

Pastora’s would-be assassin was Libyan exile (inset). 


Maria Esquivei 


what they describe the roles Rican 
officials, Central Intelligence Agency oper- 
atives, contras, and anti-Castro Cuban- 
Americans planning and executing the 
bombing. The report identifies Pastora’s 
would-be assassin Amac Galil, anti- 
Qaddafi Libyan exile allegedly recruited 
the CIA Chile. The report also accuses 
some U.S. and Costa Rican authorities 
hampering efforts local police inves- 
tigate the bombing and asserts that sophis- 
ticated disinformation campaign !aunched 
from Washington tried shift the blame 
onto Basque terrorists allegedly the hire 
the Sandinista government. 

Avirgan and Honey’s report has since be- 
come the basis lawsuit behalf sev- 
eral those injured the bombing. After 
months research attorneys associated 
with the National Lawyers Guild Phila- 
delphia, group including Avirgan has de- 
cided seek damages from individuals 
whom they believe responsible for the 
bombing. Among the defendants will John 
Hull, American farmer Costa Rica who 
widely suspected helping train and 
supply contra troops, well several 
Miami residents believed tied the 
anti-Castro terror groups Omega and Bri- 
gade 2506. 

Claims against U.S. government officials 
are also being considered. argue that 


Jorge Castillo/La Republica 


the government, people involved with the 
government, intended interfere with the 
constitutional rights U.S. says 
Judith Brown Chomsky, one the attorneys 
preparing the suit. possibility 
suit argued First Amendment grounds 
that the choice bombing news conference 
was designed discourage the press and 
interfere with the press trying cover what’s 
happening 

Meanwhile, Avirgan and Honey are them- 
selves being sued. Following the publication 
their report, John Hull and another man 
implicated the investigation, Costa Rican 
Colonel Rodrigo Paniagua, filed libel suits 
against the journalists, demanding total 
$750,000 damages. Paniagua’s suit has 
been dismissed, but Hull’s still pending. 

Under Costa Rican libel law, the burden 
prove what said true, then have 
prove wrote without malice,’’ Avirgan 
says. But Avirgan and Honey are confident 
they will prevail. Working the couple’s 
favor the fact that allegations Hull’s 
involvement with the CIA surfaced long be- 
fore the Pastora bombing. Avirgan himself 
was part ABC News crew that recorded 
landings planes Hull’s 
property northern Costa Rica. addition, 
two Americans who were arrested Costa 
Rican security forces raid contra 
camp identified Hull and his associates 
links between the contras and U.S. intelli- 
gence officials. 

For Avirgan and Honey, their lives since 
the day the bombing have been punctuated 
violence and fear. One their principal 
sources, contra identified only the pseu- 
donym disappeared and, accord- 
ing Costa Rican security officials, has been 
murdered. Another source fled the country 
after his home was fired upon passing 
car. the wake death threats prior the 
publication their report, the Costa Rican 
government supplied armed guards stay 
Avirgan and Honey’s home and the couple 
sent their two children live with relatives 
the U.S. 

Throughout, U.S. officials Costa Rica 
have been unsympathetic. Ambassador 
Lewis Tambs denounced Avirgan and Hon- 
ey’s report, calling them and 
said were traitors our 
country, that only did [the investigation] 
for the money,’’ Avirgan says. 
thought that suing for libel was good idea, 
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Stylese 


Imagine Hollywood publicity agent 
putting together press packet for one 
his rising-star actresses. includes 
some full-face glossies and, after hesi- 
tating for fear may laying 
bit thick, decides add word portrait: 


Kelly McGillis has eyes that God drew 
with technical pen and jawline that 
filled with soft charcoal wash, and you 
can guess that loved the work. There’s 
breathtaking perfection the face that could 
launch thousand ships, and warmth about 
that could launch thousand dinghies and 
not make them feel bad about being din- 
ghies. screen, she projects the clean 
strength the young Grace Kelly, tall (5- 
10) foal with clear brow and all-Amer- 
ican brand commonsense elegance 
And then, again, indelibly, the face. 
fall love with it. Trust me. 


reality, this McGillis tribute was 
penned not her press flack but 
Washington Post film critic Paul Attan- 
asio, who held forth for forty-five par- 
agraphs. The profile, occasioned her 
roles D.C. play and forthcoming 
film, appeared with large full-face 
photo page one the Post’s Decem- 
ber Style section. 


quoted passage may give some 

indication why Style often sets 

teeth edge. The section 
prizewinning showcase for some 
the best art and cultural critics the 
country (among them television writer 
Tom Shales, book editor Jonathan Yar- 
columnist Henry Mitchell) and 
should set standards for journalists 
across the country. its best days, 
does. But surprising extent the sec- 
tion has become vehicle for entertain- 
ment p.r., product hype, and peculiar 
brand overwrought writing one might 
call Stylese. Replete with silly puns, 
roiling with empty phrases, turns 


gushy and snide, this dreadful dialect 
strong indication that the subject under 
discussion should not be. 


Post subjects dubious news 


seem evoke kind eloquent inco- 
herence, hollow hyperbole. Thus, 
Kelly McGillis does not simply have 
pleasant laugh and persuasive acting 
style, she velvet [and connects] 
the audience with intense clarity, 
you were watching her through elec- 
tric Stephanie Mansfield, 
Style reporter, actress Daryl Hannah 
not merely tall and beautiful: 
and luscious, she gives new meaning 
the Monroe Doctrine. Marilyn, not 


James.’’ Giggles velvet? Electric water? 


Monroe Doctrine? may not make 
sense, but sure sounds impressive. 

Stylese, Color Purple star Rae 
Dawn Chong not merely eccentric: 


kinky, and flakier than 


ful Kelloggs, [she] orders her java, 
flashing her widescreen wraparound 
smile. Chong has just washed her 
hair. She lets down and shakes out, 
like kamikaze cheerleader with Mol- 
otov 

Did Chong wash with Exxon un- 


leaded? Was she truly the 


prospect morning coffee? Rita Kemp- 


ley, who wrote the article, did not bother 


cause she was busy with question 


answer these questions, perhaps be- 


her own (reminiscent 1950s teenagers 
phone namely, how many 
adjectives and mixed metaphors can you 
cram into single paragraph? She must 
have come close setting record, 
stretching for effect like verbal con- 
tortionist journalistic carnival show. 
course, precise meaning and graceful 


prose were beside the point. 


counted was keeping the reader awake 
when there was little consequence 
say. 


Another way keep the reader awake 
add touch the snide, and this 
has become rather nasty Style trade- 
mark. Thus, according reporter Ste- 
phanie Mansfield, Daryl Hannah 
painter Norris (Mrs. Norman) Mailer 
one the best-dressed, best-connected 
artists America, smelling more 
Chanel No. than Her 
makeup expertly applied, mite 

Another attention grabber the pun, 
which Stylese must used excess, 
forced rather than clever. Barbara Wal- 
ters’s interview subjects are FOR 
BABS! When Vice-President Bush eulo- 
gizes publisher William Loeb, whose 
New Hampshire newspaper had 
wounded him the hustings, SCAR 
WORN. When book causes contro- 
versy, STIR BORN. Then there are 
the gems inspired Miami Vice 
bouillabaisse sex, drugs, 
glitz, ritz, machine guns, and rock and 
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came Rocky obvious ques- 


tion ‘For etc.). But the 
ten-paragraph pan was relegated 
inconspicuous spot below the fold. 
was the Lundgren takeout, nearly four 
times long, that dominated the page. 
was knocked cold the sales message 
Rocky 

The tepid review/hyped profile pattern 
was repeated for films including White 
Nights (deemed the critic 
but eliciting fifty-nine-paragraph, 
three-photo December spread 
Nights star Mikhail Baryshnikov) and 
Death Wish III: BANG! POW! IT’S THE 
SULTAN SCOWL! CHARLES BRONSON 
GETTING EVEN AGAIN (forty-seven 
paragraphs and three photos, November 
23). 

course, there’s nothing wrong with 
paper running conflicting opinions 
film that could stimulating 
disagreements were spelled out. The 
point here that these profiles usually 
contribute little, anything, critical 
discourse, despite their formidable 
length. Instead, they tend act the 
emotions, mongering the glamour and 
sensationalism that help sell film. 


inema means the only 
product sold Style. Over the 
past six months, its news col- 
umns have plugged, among other things: 
Play-Doh (‘‘800 million cans [sold] 
the Kenner toy company guarantees 
Oreo cookies: FOR THE MASSES 
STILL FAVORED AFTER ALL THOSE 
American than apple pie the quint- 
essential 
Records, including D.J. Dr. Demen- 
to’s six-disc Novelty Records 
[cuts] are hard find retail 
and Miami Vice’s bestselling 
voltage theme 
Garb such Liz Claiborne fashions 
(photographs four full outfits and the 
Claiborne label) and new basketball 
shoe: ‘‘CRAZY FOR THE CHIC SNEAKERS/ 
THE TREND AFOOT HAS EVERYONE 
WALKING AIR JORDANS. between 
and million [sold] street-fad 
whirlwind that made legend. 
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games, including the chess- 
checkers amalgam (price and 
toll-free telephone order number are 
listed), the quiz game (photo 
game and its inventor are displayed, 
and his sales pitch quoted), and 
way Bernhard Goetz-in- 
spired novelty plugged Washington 
entrepreneur Michael Ma- 
rine. Marine told that had used 
press release plant December 
front-page article Style. The 
was swiftly picked the and 
ABC’s Good Morning America and de- 
mand for the game shot up. 

quoth Marine, and 


indeed does. But, course, 


good for Mad Mike not necessarily 
good for journalism. Jeff and Marie 
Blyskal point out their recent book, 
(see November/December 
1985), readers are more inclined be- 
lieve news article hyping product 
than believe paid ad. Publicists seek 
plant news stories exploit that cred- 


ibility it’s variant the independ- 


ent, third-party testimonial, and can 
con the reader. The Post should not 


party this kind thing. 

Why it? Because Style has lot 
space fill and little Washington culture 
write about? Because assumes its 
sophisticated, highly educated reader- 
ship shallow? Because reporting 
easier when the material spoon-fed 
agents? The answers have long 
eluded me. 

What know that, when top 
form, Style abounds with good writing 
and stimulating ideas and more than 
match for the solid cultural reporting 
The New York Times (which, the 
other hand, seems lot more hype-re- 
sistant than its Washington rival). 
Style’s January edition, for example, 
carried sensitive piece the problems 
child abuse, interesting item 
Gilbert portrait, and tart Jona- 
than Yardley column the limitations 
educational tool. The sec- 
tion’s centerpiece, television critic 
Tom Shales, was brilliant post-Super- 
media hype. the Post can stifle 
Stylese some days, not silence 
altogether? 


went through 400 chateaux find the best 
value Haut-Médoc. And our long search ended 
the verge classic proportions. 
Distinguished. fine red wine that would hold 
its own the most formidable cellars. 
4 


Larose 


To send a gift of Chateau Larose-Trintaudon call 1-800-238-4373. 
Imported by Seagram Chateau & Estate Wines Co., New York, N.Y. ne? he 
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Columbia University announces the 12th year the 


BAGEHOT FELLOWSHIPS 
ECONOMICS AND 
BUSINESS 


The Bagehot Fellowship Program intensive mid-career pro- 
gram study New York City designed help skilled journalists 
obtain deeper understanding economics, business, and 
finance. The program combines course work Columbia Univer- 
sity with specifically seminar and dinner program. Guest 
speakers have included Paul Volcker, Donald Regan, Boone 
Pickens, Felix Rohatyn, Paul Craig Roberts, Robert Reich, and 
Irving Shapiro. 


The Bagehot Fellowship Program open journalists with 
least four years’ experience. Fellows receive free tuition and 
living expense stipend. Here what some the nearly 100 
former Bagehot Fellows have say about their experience: 


“The Bagehot Fellowship taught just what 
needed know about business and economics. 


use Bagehot training every day.” 
Eileen White, reporter, The Wall Street Journal 


“An intellectually rigorous program. 


Both professionally and personally rewarding.” 
Caroline Donnelly, senior editor, Money Magazine 


“The Bagehot Fellowship terrific. 


use what learned every day.” 
Hopkins, business correspondent, Cable News Network 


Westinghouse Broadcasting and Cable sponsors the Westing- 
house Scholarship for qualified broadcasting applicant. Time 
Inc. Scholarship awarded qualified minority applicant. The 
deadline for the academic year application April For 
further information, send the form below. 


To: Mary Bralove, Director 
Bagehot Fellowship Program 
Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 


Please send further information and application form 
for the Bagehot Fellowship Program for 


NAME POSITION 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


CAPITAL LETTER 


the show’s producer, Michael 
Mann, its music, and its stars’ recent 
visit Washington: ‘VICE’ AND 
MANN; SCORING WITH LITTLE ‘VICE’ 
MUSIC; THE WHITE HOUSE ‘VICE’ 
SQUAD, etc., etc., etc. list such puns 
gleaned from Style over the past year 
could have filled this column several 
times over, with Miami Vice variants fill- 
ing maybe page. 

Many not most Style profiles are 
linked recently released films prod- 
ucts, and Style reporters often selfcon- 
sciously refer the p.r. underpinnings 
their work. Press agents hovering 
the wings were mentioned recent ar- 
ticles author Irving Stone (touting 
new book), Olympic gymnast Mary Lou 
marketer’s dream’’) Retton (plug- 
ging autobiography), and first-time 
novelist Anna (Mrs. Rupert) Murdoch: 
pulls punches about her reason 
for granting the interview ‘to sell 
the book.’ 

forty-paragraph, three-photo Style 
front-page profile Dolph Lundgren, 
who plays the Soviet boxer villain 
Rocky IV, includes the following confes- 
sion: ‘Rocky IV’ publicity ma- 
chine full throttle; well greased 
this afternoon, the oil practically oozes 
onto the hotel carpet. Trailers for 
The Film, already omnipresent pre- 
Thanksgiving television, are reshown 
video prior The Interview. This the 
launching Hollywood’s latest mega- 
hypee.”’ 

Such comments, offering figment 
might have made the re- 
porters involved feel less like promo- 
tional tools, but they probably detracted 
little from the articles’ sales clout. For 
instance, the Lundgren piece (MUSCLING 
STALLONE ‘ROCKY IV’ AND THE 
DAY DOLPH LUNDGREN) stressed his 
extraordinary physique like 
‘Aryan’ and ‘humanoid’ surge 
mind’’), his preproduction weightlifting 
regimen, and his romance with 
Amazon Grace Jones’’ all which 
seemed certain stoke interest the 
film. 

sort hype can some cases 
undermine the Post’s critical integrity. 
For instance, film writer Attanasio, who 
the whole displays tough critical 
judgment, pulled punches when 
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permission’’) from Exxon USA’s fourth-quarter magazine, 
the story’s twenty-eight soothing paragraphs revealed that 
fears the Alaska pipeline’s negative effects the en- 
vironment had been proved largely unfounded. The article 
did not reveal that the only identified study which drew 
had been commissioned and paid for the Alyeska Pipeline 
Service Company, that its findings are contradicted 
other studies commissioned the state. 

Laurel: Cox Newspapers and its six-man international 
reporting team, for sweeping eight-part inquiry into the 
needless human deaths caused such disasters 
the Bangladesh flood, the Mexico City earthquake, and 
the African drought. Based satellite imagery, specially 
constructed computer models, and interviews fifteen 
countries five continents, the 30,000-word global stvdy 
(beginning The Atlanta Journal and Constitution De- 
cember concluded that the widespread destruction com- 
monly dismissed God’’ more properly 
attributable such acts man poor land-use planning, 
unrestrained population growth, shoddy construction, and 
unattended warnings. The study went pinpoint five 
such future disasters already the making Borneo, Cen- 
tral America, and the Soviet Union, well Ethiopia 
and Bangladesh. 

Dart: the Los Angeles Daily News, for WHAT 
WITH ALL THAT ZOODOO, mephitic feature the ins and 
outs elephant-dung handling the Los Angeles zoo. The 
piece was accompanied evocative nine-by-six-inch 
photo showing man standing behind one the animals, 

Laurel: Mark Schapiro, the Center for Investigative 
Reporting, and Annette Levy-Willard, staff reporter for the 
French daily Libération, for their joint exposé Libération 
the National Endowment for Democracy, quasigovern- 
mental foundation created 1983 the Reagan admin- 
istration promote democracy (openly) distributing 
millions dollars taxpayers’ funds citizens’ groups, 
trade unions, scholars, and others foreign countries 
but which, fact, the report revealed, had over the past 
nineteen months (secretly) channeled almost $1.4 million 
two groups France that had been the forefront 
the opposition the policies President Mitter- 
rand. (One was anticommunist, white-collar trade union, 
the other right-wing student group outlawed 1982 be- 
cause alleged involvement bombings, drug smuggling, 
and gangland-style killings.) The story produced promise 
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from the endowment’s president that all future projects 
would openly funded, and the announcement 
forthcoming congressional investigation into the endow- 
ment’s affairs. 

Dart: the Bridgeport, Connecticut, Post, for the freak- 
ish news judgment displayed nineteen-paragraph story 
parading across the top its December front page, 
which was announced that the honorary ringmaster for 
the city’s annual P.T. community festival was 
Elizabeth Pfriem, president and treasurer the com- 
pany that owns the Post. (In daring editorial two days 
later, the Post applauded the festival committee for the 
wisdom its choice.) 

Laurel: The Canadian Press, for refusing comply 
with White House requirements that foreign journalists seek- 
ing press credentials present letters not from the bona fide 
news organizations they represent but from their government 
embassies Washington. Prodded the news service’s 
principled stand against any suggestion government 
licensing, the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
came its support and quickly persuaded the White House 
that the policy should reversed. 

Laurel: the Charleston, West Virginia, Sunday Ga- 
zette-Maii and UPI, for refusing intimidated the 
Rand Corporation’s heavyhanded efforts (including libel- 
suit threat) choke off publication and distribution re- 
porter Paul Nyden’s January story exposing the unhealthy 
relationship between the think tank and the asbestos indus- 
try. Noting, for example, that several Rand board members 
and trustees are former Johns-Mansville directors and that 
corporate grants the nonprofit research organization come 
from such insurance companies Travelers, Johns-Mans- 
ville’s primary carrier, Nyden’s report called into question 
the validity Rand’s much-cited studies recommending 
that claims disabled asbestos workers handled through 
federal no-fault compensation system rather than litigation 
the courts system that would cost the industry 
whole lot less and possibly leave workers victimized even 
more. 

Dart: Gannett’s Honolulu Star-Bulletin, for its over- 
achieving coverage the December commencement ex- 
ercises the University Hawaii, which Gannett 
chairman Allen Neuharth received honorary degree 
and delivered address. The circumstances inspired 205 
column-inches journalistic pomp (forty them page 
one), including four photos Neuharth and nineteen men- 
tions his name. 
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The People The Press, handsome eighty-page report 
issued January 1986, arrived with gold-plated credentials: 
sponsorship Times Mirror (the corporation that owns the 
Los Angeles Times, Newsday, six other newspapers, five 
magazines, four television stations, fifty cable systems, and 
five other publishing enterprises) and execution the Gal- 
lup Organization, progenitor American public opinion 
polling. Gallup used extraordinarily large sample the 
public and unusually painstaking questionnaires. The result 
glowing report the reputation and prospects 
widely merchandised product the news. 

the long perspective, the report another landmark 
the era credibility, first glimpsed nearly quarter 
century ago Daniel Boorstin his minor classic, The 
Image. Boorstin observed that the substance, truth, 
statement had become less important than its reception, 
believability. From its origins advertising and public re- 
lations, the credibility standard spread into nearly every 
public arena. 

The news media, too, have resorted the credibility 
standard. Every major wave criticism the media during 
the last two decades has, appears, generated subsequent 
series credibility studies showing that the press be- 
lievable least relatively believable. field presum- 
ably more substance than image, the 
attractiveness news organizations such studies hard 
fathom. Perhaps credibility less demanding standard 
than accuracy comprehensiveness. 

The latest blow the press’s self-esteem occurred 
1983, when the Reagan administration saw that 
reporters went along the invasion Grenada. Humbled 
apparently widespread approval this slight, news or- 
ganizations recouped with new round credibility studies, 
which the Times Mirror-Gallup study was the crowning 
achievement. 

soothes. credibility crisis for the nation’s 
news says, and cites figures showing that national 
media are rated either 
percent those polled, and that such person- 
alities Walter Cronkite, Peter Jennings, David Brinkley, 
Dan Rather, and Ted Koppel enjoy similar believability. 
the same time, suggests almost inadvertently that people 
are not paying very close attention journalism. majority 
could not identify photographs Rather Koppel and less 
than quarter could recall ever discussing journalists with 
friends. Journalism, appears, serves friendly but unen- 
gaged public, rather like McDonald’s. 


unexpectedly telling aspect the study emerged 
answers routine questions about influences news or- 
ganizations. majority those polled said that they be- 
lieved news reporting was influenced government, 
business, advertisers, labor, political parties, and the mil- 
itary, and general was influenced powerful 
people and Gallup turned this finding 
good account asserting that the public did not regard the 
press Times Mirror found 
this interpretation congenial that its full-page newspaper 
promotion ads portrayed the press sheep wolf’s 
clothing. 

While such finding may cheer credibility-mongers, 
hard see how journalists can derive much comfort from 
it. The pleasure being considered unarrogant and un- 
imperial can hardly compensate for the contempt implicit 
the public’s assumption that news p.r. for the powerful. 
much for Vietnam, much for Watergate; the dominant 
impression left that the press wimp. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Baltimore Sun, for killing assigned, ac- 
cepted, and scheduled book review that was less than ad- 
ulatory its subject and running instead, two weeks later, 
reassigned rave that went far compare the author 
with Mencken and Russell Baker. The book question: 
Simon Says: The Best Roger Simon, collection pieces 
the syndicated columnist, who currently works for the 
Sun. 

Laurel: The Milwaukee Journal and reporter James 
Rowen, for prescient and persistent probe the govern- 
ment’s failure maintain air safety since deregulation 
the airline industry began 1978. Based systematic 
examination thousands pages Federal Aviation 
Administration, National Transportation Safety Board, and 
congressional documents obtained under the Freedom 
Information Act, Rowen’s unsettling series, published 
the close the worst year aviation history terms 
lives lost, revealed that, over the last six years, twelve major 
airline accidents, which 796 people died, had been as- 
sociated with laxity, sluggishness, and incompetence the 
part the FAA. 

Dart: The Anchorage Times, for the less-than-enter- 
prising lead story its December business section headed 
PIPELINE DOESN’T SLOW WILDLIFE FLOW. Reprinted 
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THE 
ALICIA PATTERSON FOUNDATION 
21st Annual Competition Winners 


Austin Natalie Fobes Jonathan Kaufman 


The Maine Times The Seattle Times The Boston Globe 
“Maine: “Pacific Salmon: “Broken Alliance: Blacks 


Brenda Lane Michael Millenson 
The Oakland Tribune The Chicago Tribune Newsweek Magazine 
“America’s New “Deregulation the “The Young Generations 
Black Middie Class” American Health-Care Contemporary Eastern Europe” 


Alicia Patterson Foundation fellowship program for journalists was established 1965 

memory Alicia Patterson, who was editor and publisher Newsday for nearly twenty-three 

years before her death 1963. One-year grants are awarded working journalists pursue 
independent projects significant interest and write articles based their investigations for the 
APF Reporter, quarterly magazine published the Foundation. 


For program information and applications for the 22nd Annual Alicia Patterson Foundation Journalism 
Fellowship Competition, write: Helen McMaster Coulson, Executive Director, The Alicia Patterson 
Foundation, 655 Fifteenth Street NW, Suite 320, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


JUDGES FOR THE 21ST ANNUAL COMPETITION INCLUDED: 


Bonnie Angelo, Eastern regional bureau chief, Time Boyce Rensberger, science writer, The Washington 
magazine Post (1973 APF Fellow) 

Andrew Barnes, president and editor, The St. Helen Thomas, White House correspondent, 
Petersburg Times (1969 APF Fellow) United Press International 

Anthony Marro, managing editor, Newsday William Woestendiek, executive editor, 


Robert Novak, syndicated columnist The (Cleveland) Plain Dealer 
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announcement December that Van Gordon 

Sauter was returning president CBS News 

capped the most turbulent year the network’s his- 
tory. Successive blows from Westmoreland, Helms, and 
Turner had shaken CBS. Internally, the autocratic rule 
Edward Joyce, the man Sauter was replacing, had alien- 
ated staff members that some them audaciously tried 
buy the news division. CBS, long proud its 
tradition, came resemble broken home. Van Gordon 
Sauter seemed just the man fix it. 

the time around for Sauter. During his first 
term news chief, from 1981 1983, began trans- 
form the way news presented the network that sets the 
standard for television journalism. Sauter, fifty years old, 
now returns with the power needs complete that trans- 
formation. For one thing, retains his position executive 
vice-president the CBS Broadcast Group. the old days, 
CBS News presidents devised elaborate stratagems for fend- 
ing off executives Black Rock, the corporate headquarters 
West 52nd Street. Now, for the first time, the president 
news will himself one those executives. reclaim- 
ing his office the CBS Broadcast Center West 57th 
Street, Sauter has brought bit Black Rock back with 
him. 

Sauter will further benefit from the changing the guard 
currently underway CBS. During his first term, Sauter 
still had contend with powerful duchies remaining from 
the Cronkite era. Last fall, however, the network, staggering 
under the massive debt had incurred its fight against 
Ted Turner, summarily dismissed seventy-four members 
the news staff many them dating back Cronkite’s 
day. Dozens more were nudged into early retirement, in- 
cluding such gray eminences Burton Benjamin, one- 
time executive producer the Cronkite show and ac- 
claimed maker documentaries; Ernie Leiser, another 
Cronkite’s executive producers and director special 
events; and Robert Chandler, senior vice-president who 
pioneered CBS’s modern system election analysis. 


Michael Massing contributing editor the Review. 
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CBS: Sauterizing the news 


for the moment! Get out the people! 
look how Van Gordon Sauter changing the news agenda 


MICHAEL MASSING 


place the old guard there now comes television 
the words Howard Stringer, executive 
vice-president for news. this place gets through the 
current chaos, will very good observes. 
you look across the board the news programs, the 
bureaus, Minutes, West 57th you see stunning wealth 
talent, people excited television, trying understand 
and early forties who are likely influential the net- 
work for years and even decades come. 

The new generation burst into public consciousness 
year with the fab-four, snap-and-crackle pop West 57th. 
The introduction this hour-long news magazine was 


The renovator: CBS News president Van Gordon Sauter 
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certified video-event, dividing critics outside CBS and gen- 
erations within. terms staying power, it’s unclear 
whether West 57th will another Minutes another 
American Parade. the meantime, the new guard has made 
more significant, less publicized, inroads The CBS 
Evening News. here, more than West 57th, that the 
next generation defining its own particular brand 
news. And through the evening news that this generation 
having its greatest impact the industry whole. 
Dan Rather March completes his fifth year anchor, 
CBS retains its status the flagship newscast. So, the 
new generation makes its splash, the ripples are washing 
the competition. 

The standard-bearer the new breed Van Gordon 
Sauter. Schooled largely local television, Sauter came 
New York convinced that the networks were out touch 
with the rest the country, that CBS particular had 
become less tradition-bound and more with it. Sauter’s 
watch, The CBS Morning News went from coffee-and-dan- 
ish with Charles Kuralt cappucino-and-croissants with 
Phyllis George. CBS Reports, the fabled documentary unit, 
was given indefinite leave, its place taken the upstart 
West 57th. And The CBS Evening News, The House that 
Cronkite Built was renovated beyond recognition. Interest- 
ingly, Sauter first office’’ the same year Ronald 
Reagan, and brought the job heartland vision 
America much like the new president’s. The results can 
seen every night the evening news. Have they been for 
the better for the worse? 


December 18, 1985. The big news Washington House 
passage the tax reform bill. Just few days before, the 
bill, supported the White House, had gone down 
defeat, raising speculation that President Reagan had be- 
come lame duck. After some eleventh-hour White House 
lobbying, though, the bill had squeaked through handing 
the president major triumph. Both ABC and NBC lead 
their nightly newcasts with the story. 

Not CBS. opens with uprising the Oklahoma State 
Penitentiary, where prisoners have taken several guards hos- 
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‘In contrast 

Richard Salant and 
William Leonard, 

who preferred leave 
the news the hands 
the news staff, 
Sauter intimately 
all aspects 
the broadcast’ 


Sauter (right) 

the 
with producers 

Tom Bettag (center) 
and Lane Venardos 


tage. Then it’s New Orleans, where the trial Lou- 
isiana Governor Edwin Edwards has resulted hung jury. 
After some brief footage high-rise building collapsing 
Los Angeles (three dead, six injured), CBS takes 
Madison Township, Ohio, for update the condition 
nine-year-old Jeremy Ghiloni. The day before, Jeremy 
had fallen through the ice local pond and spent forty- 
five minutes under water before being rescued. CBS was 
the scene frantic paramedics got his heart beating 
again. Today, Jeremy clings life with the help 
machine, CBS shows his schoolmates preparing get-well 
cards. 

now, it’s time for commercial. minute later, 
Lesley Stahl appears, finally, discuss the implications 
the tax bill. 


the room where top producers plan The 

CBS Evening News. Since returning president, Sau- 
ter had been conducting nightly postmortems the broad- 
cast, grading each the programs scale one ten, 
applauding the high points and faulting the lows. 
earlier era, these appearances would have created stir. 
Such news presidents Richard Salant and William Leon- 
ard rarely appeared the fishbowl, preferring leave the 
news the hands the news staff. Sauter, contrast, 
classically manager, intimately involved 
all aspects the broadcast. first-name, back- 
slapping basis with much the staff. Some find his affa- 
bility refreshing, others calculated, but all agree that the 
man projects presence. With his bushy beard, bow tie, 
and pipe, Sauter moves among his producers like guru 
tending his flock. 

During the discussion December 18, story 
selection was prime topic. the other two newscasts 
made clear, CBS’s lineup had violated the conventional 
wisdom. Nonetheless, after considerable discussion, was 
agreed that the had gotten right. few days 
later, when interviewed Van Sauter, explained why. 
House had passed the bill the night ob- 


evening, Van Gordon Sauter sauntered into the 
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served. watched C-SPAN. was also covered 


-extremely thoroughly all three morning broadcasts, not 


mention drive-time radio and, later, the local news broad- 
result, said, ‘‘running fourth the lineup 

And what about the boy who had fallen through the ice? 
it’s because I’m from frost-zone state Ohio 
that’s story that seems touch incredibly responsive 
chord people. It’s gripping story. We’ve only recently 
aware the fact that children can survive under 
water for forty-five minutes time. the story had 
medical information. had compelling human interest. 
think story like that perfectly appropriate for our broad- 
cast. don’t feel it’s softening the all, CBS 
ran three stories Jeremy, the last, sadly, announcing his 
death. 

The Jeremy saga revealing the new CBS News. The 
old show would probably have refused run even one piece 
the boy, let alone three. had run one, Cronkite would 
certainly not have put Jeremy before something like the tax 
bill. With only twenty-two minutes cover Washington, 
Wall Street, and the world, the Cronkite broadcast had little 
time for little boys falling through the ice. 

Van Sauter, such thinking smacks elitism. The 
itself seemed sum how the news had for years 
been produced handful men booth set the 
middle windowless studio midtown Manhattan. Each 
morning those men pored over The New York Times and 
tried figure out how put the air. Sauter sees 
it, television has very different function from the prestige 
another thing televison does well convey the mood 
time and place. When can that legitimate 
journalistic fashion need seize it. The three 
evening news broadcasts set national agenda aspira- 
tions, apprehension, joy and purpose. That’s what 
takes place every night seven o’clock.”’ 


The attacks from the 

have ‘toughened 

made better,’ 
Rather says. 
bristles any 
suggestion that the 
broadcast has gone 
soft: ‘We’re 

hard-edged 

make it.’ 


Dan Rather the 
CBS News anchor booth 


The make-over man and the folks 


Van Gordon Sauter comes, quite literally, from Middle 
America (Middletown, Ohio). The son fireman and 
hat saleswoman, Sauter attended Ohio University and stud- 
ied journalism the University Missouri. became 
newspaper reporter, working for both the Detroit Free Press 
and the Chicago Daily News. 1968, Sauter took his first 
job broadcasting news and program director for 
Chicago. Fourteen years later, after serving 
everything from Paris bureau chief vice-president for 
program practices (or would become presi- 
dent CBS News. 

Sauter’s rise was distinguished his talent for salvaging 
stations. 1973, WBBM-TV, the CBS owned- 
and-operated station Chicago, was suffering from abys- 
mal ratings when Sauter took over news director with 
mandate make over its broadcast. knew from his 
newspaper days that Chicago thrived politics like other 
American city. one his first moves was turn the 
broadcast studio into newsroom, helping endow the show 
with news-in-the-making immediacy. Sauter then added 
newsmen from the stop-at-nothing school, people like Bill 
Kurtis and Walter Jacobson. was eyeshades and rolled- 
sleeves, old-style Chicago journalism done with lot 
recalls one member the Sauter team. WBBM’s 
news ratings slowly began climb, and within six years 
they had reached the top. 

1977 the call went out again, this time behalf 
KNXT-TV, CBS’s Los Angeles. Sauter took 
California. lived boat, drove jeep, wore jeans 
and topsiders work. met and married Governor Jerry 
Brown’s sister, Kathleen. Along the way, rescued 
KNXT. the time Sauter’s arrival, the station’s news 
ratings had hit rock bottom The Brady Bunch,”’ 
recalls Connie Chung, anchor Sauter’s watch. The 
news department was she says, and staff 
morale was nonexistent. Sauter, the general manager, went 
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‘Van would say, 
“You have 
prejudice against 
locai stories. 
You have 
examine that 
prejudice and 
see it’s 


Senior producer 
Tom Bettag 
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work. rebuilt the news department (bringing in, among 
others, sportscaster Brent Musberger serve anchor). 
appeal southern California commuters, who arrived 
home from work waves, Sauter gave KNXT the first two- 
and-a-half-hour broadcast the country. presence was 
constant, everywhere, every department, every floor, all 
hours the day and recalls Bill Stout, veteran 
commentator the station (now called KCBS). 

guiding principle the new broadcast was that 
vision medium, says Karl Fleming, who 
worked managing editor under Sauter. Fleming explains: 
story work, there must something that 
touches your heart, that gets across some kind emotion 
anger, joy, Under Sauter’s tutelage, Fleming 
drafted memo whose gist was, just give the 
facts, tell The point, says Fleming, was that 
there’s human drama, the facts get the 
same time, both Fleming and Stout say that Sauter never 
lost sight the news, time when KABC, the city’s 
top-rated station, specialized fluff. The mix news and 
emotion worked, and KNXT’s ratings began rise steadily. 

reward, 1980 Sauter was named president CBS 
Sports New York. March the following year, Dan 
Rather took over The CBS Evening News from Walter 
Cronkite, and before long the newscast was hemorrhaging 
viewers. the fall the program had begun dropping 
into third place, sending tremors through Black Rock. Sauter 
was put charge the news division November. 
immediately set about updating the program’s look, which 
had remained unchanged from Cronkite’s day. For the first 
time, cutaways were used bridge excerpts from interviews 
and bumpers tease viewers about upcoming stories. The 
camera was moved closer Rather, helping give him 
more commanding presence. And, course, the anchorman 
began wearing sweaters. all, the facelift the 
newscast out the Stone one correspondent puts 

But Sauter had more than cosmetic changes mind. 


began appearing the fishbowl many four five 
times day, pouring forth suggestions, complaints, divi- 
nations. During the first month, the Rather broadcast 
remained near the cellar, the fishbowl postmortems took 
the air autopsy. Sauter offered the opinion that much 
the evening news was irrelevant the needs most 
Americans. Did people Lubbock, Texas, really need 
know about the latest vote Ways and Means, strike 
government workers Spain? Tom Bettag, senior 
producer who once worked Cronkite’s personal producer, 
recalls some those early discussions: would look 
story and say, ‘Why should any American care about 
And we’d say, it’s important.’ and he’d 
ask, ‘Why?’ were foreign story, like parliamentary 
election England, we’d say that people should know about 
foreign affairs. And he’d persist, asking, ‘But why they 
need know about this?’ 

Instead, Sauter wanted introduce more human interest 
stories. Under Cronkite, says Bettag, there had been 
liberate avoid such stories, regarded they 
were too used look down our noses 
local recalls. Van would say, have 
prejudice against local stories. You have examine that 
prejudice and see it’s legitimate.’’’ example, Bettag 
cites story about comatose patient whose organs were 
distributed ten different recipients. was 
says, we’d have said that such story 
was too But Sauter would say, that tab- 
loid? Don’t you think people care about that?’’ The story 
got covered. 


The CBS Evening News during his first term, 
Van Gordon Sauter was, way, tapping into the 
same sentiments Ronald Reagan. Americans were 

tired government, tired bureaucracy, tired politics, 
even. Just the new president appealed land virtue 
beyond the Beltway, Sauter wanted take the news 
outside the power centers the East Coast, into the towns 
and hamlets America. Rather than cover the institutions 
power, CBS would explore how those institutions af- 
fected ordinary people. 

The final phase the makeover involved changing the 
texture the broadcast. CBS’s evening news closely re- 
sembled ABC’s World News Tonight. Its high-tech, fast- 
paced look the industry standard the time was well- 
suited for minute-thirty reports from Washington. But 
CBS prepared break the Washington mold, sought 
new look. serve executive producer, Sauter brought 
Howard Stringer. Stringer, who had spent the previous 
twelve years CBS Reports producing documentaries like 
The Defense the United States, came the with 
uncustomary set production values. created 
bank three-, four-, five-, even six-minute pieces intended 
give recalls Stringer. The emphasis, 
says, was and providing 
viewers with context for the events shaping their lives. 

Whatever was softer-looking Rather, less Wash- 
ington, pieces, crisper graphics the new approach 
soon took hold. the summer 1982, the evening news 
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had turned the corner, and the fall was solidly back 
first place. Since then, for all the shocks administered 
CBS, the evening news has remained impregnable. Today, 
‘the broadcast still reflects the news judgments those early 
meetings. Executive producer Lane Venardos, who 
served under Cronkite senior producer Washington, 
sums the principal differences between the old newscast 
and the new: were much more sausage 
factory. had minute-and-a-half here, minute-fifteen 
The pieces didn’t have much larger context 
them. That followed Walter’s desire have wire-service 
made into television pieces. The stories were built 
around soundbites from congressional hearings and the 
White House briefing room. stopped doing that. Instead, 
we’re showing viewers what all means them.”’ 

conception, the CBS approach little short revo- 
lutionary. The idea getting out Washington promised 
escape from standups and talking heads, from the whole 
routine official handouts and press conferences. Ventur- 
ing forth into the fruited plains could provide opportunity 
for exploring the impact government American so- 
ciety. The new approach thus contained the seeds truly 
populist newscast, sort Mr. Deeds Goes Assignment. 


what’s.new? look the menu 


find out how CBS measured this vision, recently 
watched more than month’s worth evening news broad- 
casts, extending from early December mid-January. Dur- 
ing that time, saw some stunning examples just how 
powerful populist television can be. December 23, for 
instance, Martha Teichner reported from Dallas how 
Texas was coping with growing national problem the 
tendency private hospitals turn away indigent patients, 
matter how serious their illness. Teichner showed the 
problems one hospital had coping with the flood rejects 
from private institutions. alleviate the situation, Teichner 
explained, Texas had recently become the first state the 
prohibit transfers between hospitals unless the 
patients are medically stable. The piece was representative 
many fine reports saw the medical profession and 
its implications for American society. 

Similarly, Ray Brady December showed how was 
possible bring alive topic unsexy severance pay. 
Standing front publishing plant Poughkeepsie, 
New York, Brady declared: plant’s closed, the com- 
pany gone, and change the law, employees are learning, 
now makes easier for company walk away from its 
promise pay severance. The legal change had made 
much tougher for workers get courts enforce sev- 
erance claims, and illustrate the impact Brady interviewed 
several employees, one whom had spent thirty-five years 
with the company. Now, all found themselves out the 
cold. 

There were other pieces the same imaginative vein 
how foreign imports are not only costing America jobs 
but creating them well; the near-death 
bank; how government crackdown Medicare pay- 
ments forcing hospitals discharge gravely ill patients; 
the many families that have taken Interstate 
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search better life, only have ditch their dreams 
along the way. Together, these pieces constituted sort 
new form enterprise reporting, focusing less corruption 
high places than how impersonal social and economic 
forces are shaping individual lives. 

much for the good news. The bad that over the 
course month’s viewing, such enterprise was relatively 
scarce. felt myself fortunate man one example appeared 
night, wealthy man two. for the rest, CBS often 
seemed like network version local television. Here’s 
some what saw: 

The Weather Channel. CBS loves the weather. The 
world may bursting with wars, civil strife, and terrorism, 
but somehow the newscast always seems find time for 
snowfalls, gales, floods, and cold fronts. December, CBS 
reported such momentous events snowstorm that 
disrupted rush-hour traffic Denver; fog that snarled air 
traffic Seattle; temperatures the south; 
and another fog, this time Dallas, which caused fifteen- 
car crackup. the week before Christmas, received 
nightly updates (with weather maps) the chances for 
white Christmas. for Santa Claus and other Christmas 
Eve Dan Rather began one report, weath- 
erman tonight had these cautionary words. .”’ 

Empty Bites. People interviewed the evening news 
must make their point quickly usually seven eight 
seconds. That’s the average length CBS soundbite. 
After weeks watching interview excerpts flit by, timed 
the soundbites one program (December 31). Out thirty 
bites, the was thirteen seconds (from Heritage 
Foundation spokesman). Many were six, five, even four 
seconds long. Far from providing context, such 
make the newscast resemble Entertainment Tonight. 

Chatter-Patter. The evening news seems regard its 
viewers restless children constant need sweets. Drab 
news items often come wrapped rhymes, alliteration, and 
clichés. Most maddening ail, though, are the hyphenates. 
Some examples: 

the border-to-border tax overhaul af- 
fecting every paycheck 
CJR/Harvey Wang 


‘Under Cronkite 
were much 
more 
sausage 
Stories were 
built around 
sound bites from 
congressional 
hearings and the 
White House 
briefing room. 
stopped 
doing that.’ 


Executive producer 
Lane Venardos 
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close-up view how the near-death 
lowa bank affected the townspeople. 


Herschel the sea lion, cavorting the waves, 
typifies the features designed entertain. 


Last December, the newscast found time for nightly 


updates the chances for white Christmas. 


One country that shows regularly the USSR 
usually given jab, segment Ramboism. 


‘‘a House vote tonight one the most heavily lobbied, 
heavy-money, heavy-pressure issues 
special-interest, high-powered, big-bucks lobbying 
over everything from tax overhaul the budget deficit 
toxic waste 

The December broadcast led off with this classic: 


Don’t stop you’ve heard this one, because you have, but 
it’s time-warp time again the nation’s Capitol. From going 
nowhere fast, guess what’s back the fast track tonight from the 
White House Congress? Phil Jones reports the House, after 
personal house call and arm-twisting session for Republicans 
President Reagan yesterday, yup, the House again getting ready 
vote again tonight bracket-to-bracket, top-to-bottom, coast- 
to-coast federal tax overhaul bill. 


Could you repeat that, please? 

Puns are another specialty. pre-Christmas look 
perfumes: scents Christmas. The dollars and cents 
Christmas, too. Charles Osgood tries make sense 
the Castellano gangland slaying, and item about Rajneesh 
begins, can’t just let Bhagwans bygones. 

Not everyone CBS amused. writers must get 
paid the says one correspondent who frequently 
appears the air. writing’s cute makes your 
nose bleed. It’s just Some producers still talk 
about Dan Rather’s opening line the Geneva summit: 
set, Gorbachev!”’ 

Joy, Pain, and Hope. CBS far the most emotional 
the three networks. When there joy, CBS celebrates. 
When there sadness, CBS consoles. When man over- 
comes adversity, CBS there marvel. And when the 
emotions are mixed, CBS tries sort them out. Thus, when 
the national Christmas tree was lit the same day which 
256 Americans died Gander, Dan Rather signed off with 
this epiphany: 


Tragedy knows season; but today’s tragedy especially painful. 
comes time traditional joy and celebration, celebration 
rebirth faith, celebration miracle the flame that refused 
snuffed out: the trappings joy all around today for the 
season; the national Christmas-tree lighting tonight the presi- 
dent. But now, added the traditional trappings, the unexpected 
symbols grief, unfurled and half-staffed, flagpoles and 
faces, season faith, remembering that those who died 
the service their country today were coming home from mis- 
sion peace the Sinai. 


(On ABC, Peter Jennings ended more simply, giving out 
phone numbers that anxious families could call for more 
information. 

Four days after the crash, when President Reagan paid 
sympathy call Fort Campbell, CBS was there his side. 
the experiment that Rather said, pres- 
ident, any president, many men head state, head 
government, commander chief, and, days such 
this, comforter and head the nation the back- 
ground, the congregation sang 

Emotion wells lesser occasions well. CBS likes 
tug the heartstrings with tales quiet heroes and blind 
men who see. When the emergency helicopter Michigan 
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hospital crashed, CBS was there tell flight which 
today, instead giving life, took And when 
California teenager, foreseeing his own death, donated his 
heart dying girlfriend, CBS reported the event not 
once but twice. 

Trivial Pursuit. list superficial stories too long 
reproduce here, but few samples should convey its 
flavor: man unable collect his winnings from football 
pool; the fiftieth anniversary the bird’’ airpiane; 
the hyping Mikhail Gorbachev’s new book; California 
town overrun peacocks; Herschel the sea lion; flying 
Santa who delivers gifts lighthouses; preparations for the 
next America’s Cup; the raising new brand beef 
called Longhorn lean; jam sessions New York’s subways; 
the world’s most conscientious clipper coupons; and, 
own favorite, long takeout the new 
egg-shelling machine that bakers say their buns 

Anyone Seen Asia Lately? When comes foreign 
news, the care’’ factor operates with vengeance. 
big, breaking stories the Rome and Vienna airport 
attacks, for example CBS pulls out all the stops. also 
does solid job covering countries like South 
Africa (credit here John Blackstone and Allen Pizzey). 
also saw interesting reports Iran and Afghanistan 
Rather specialty). The rest the world, however, seemed 
have taken the month off. The number pieces out 
Central America this period could counted one 
hand; the same was true for the Philippines. The landmark 
conviction Argentina former military president for 
human rights violations received all three sentences. 
one three-day period (January 15), leaving aside break- 
ing news, counted seven medical stories against only 
two foreign stories. (By contrast, during the same week, 
NBC ran series torture, ABC one terrorism.) 

Ivan the Terrible. One country that does show reg- 
ularly the Soviet Union. fact, the Soviets rarely make 
move without CBS cueing their perfidy. 
little pre-Christmas propaganda the air’’ was the lead-in 
describing new Soviet proposal for permitting more in- 
spections nuclear test sites. Four days later, the theme 
returned: day upon day Soviet pre-Christmas, 
post-summit public relations and propagandizing arms 
control, the United States response from President Reagan 
today. course, when the United States made pro- 
posals, like one troop reductions Europe, was done 
the spirit far the most mindless 
jab came skin-deep piece Moscow’s concerns about 
Ramboism America. Dismissing the Kremlin’s concern 
asserting that the Soviets often play the same game, the 
report concluded, calls mind that old Russian proverb, 
good for the goose good for the 


The hit imperative and the squeeze politics 


The frequent use Cold War rhetoric The CBS Evening 
News raises obvious question about the impact the 
attacks from conservatives. When asked Dan Rather about 
what effects the onslaught has had, replied, best 
answer is, I’m not sure. I’m not far enough away from 
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Odd man out? Once fixture the Rather show, Bill Moyers 
now rarely appears and widely expected leave CBS. 


yet know with any did say that 
early impression that all it, taken together, has 
toughened us, made better.’’ Rather bristles any sug- 
gestion that the broadcast has gone soft result the 
attacks. want have investigative says. 
personally like pieces that raise questions and have 

Some correspondents, similarly, detect softening. 
would swear and down stack Bibles that there’s 
been change the says Ray Brady. says 
finds healthy for trenchant stories 
the economy. Jane Bryant Quinn, too, says she has en- 
countered problems selling ideas the fishbowl. 
From point view, nothing has 
Rather himself widely said press his staff turn out 
hard-hitting pieces. 


real threat CBS News would seem come less 

from without than within. long-time CBS corre- 

spondent told that while the evening news 
plores issues that don’t usually get the broadcast 
faces from the stress placed entertainment. 
stakes get higher and higher. You get concerned 
about story’s being hit that you say yourself, 
not going story because it’s not going hit. 
I’m not going make the effort because I’m not going 
get anybody crying, angry, laughing.’ feel that pressure. 
come across a-story that ought done but which 
don’t think will good television story, I’m not doing 

Once quaffed, the elixir entertainment can become 
addictive. thing that’s angered the says 
one producer, that the best people are doing the most 
trivial Bob Simon, foreign correspondent 
twelve years’ experience, now specializes wry stories 
brimming with one-liners. (The piece the Egg King was 
Simon meringue.) Bernard Goldberg, another gifted re- 
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porter, sometimes seems playing the Borscht Belt. 
Even Bruce Morton, accomplished political analyst, now 
does his share kids-and-puppy-dog stories. 

Meanwhile, the broadcast has had increasing difficulties 
finding place for people like Bill Moyers. Initially fixture 
the Rather show, Moyers has accounted for some its 
most memorable moments. His 1981 piece the selling 
the Alaska gas pipeline lasting remarkable six min- 
utes was textbook example how probing journalism 
can also make for arresting television. During the month 
watched the evening news, Moyers did fine piece how 
deregulation the trucking industry had undercut brake 
safety, thus making the highways more dangerous place. 
That, however, was the piece did. According 
producers, Moyers pitches frequent suggestions the fish- 
bowl, only have them batted down. Dan Rather says 
has repeatedly encouraged Moyers pieces for the eve- 
ning news, adding that even pushed take Moyers along 
Geneva. the same time, Rather says that, ‘‘as any 
editorial there have been about 
what want and when want any case, due 
frustrations with the evening news and with the network’s 
overall direction, Moyers widely expected leave CBS 
when his contract expires November. (Moyers declined 
comment.) 


already has lost Rabel. During the 1982- 
1983 recession, when CBS gained reputation for 
its aggressive coverage Reaganomics, Rabel 
was regular the air. Ghetto youth, laid-off factory 
workers, the homeless Rabel’s beat seemed those 
who had slipped through the safety net. also worked 
frequently with the evening news’s investigative 
team. Last fall, however, Rabel left CBS join NBC’s 
American Almanac. The immediate cause his departure 
was CBS’s insistence that move Dallas. who 
was about get married, wanted remain Washington. 
When CBS refused budge, decided that nineteen years 
the network were enough. CBS’s willingness let him 
seemed signal that Rabel’s type coverage has gone 
out fashion. Rabel himself rues what sees the 
networks’ growing absorption with trend 
that began CBS, says, Paley stepped 
and ‘‘accelerated with the hostile takeover attempt, West- 
moreland, and the Minutes [Galloway] 

mentioned senior producer Tom Bettag perception 
that CBS’s coverage the down-and-out had fallen off. 
grain truth replied. The main reason, 
said, was the upturn the economy: the height 
the recession, unemployment went through the roof, and 
[such pieces] were stories. the recession went 
away, were less negative. It’s not negative reporting 
when you’re reporting unemployment that’s gone 
through the roof and lot people are suffering. Now that 


unemployment back down what some call tolerable 


levels, we’ve turned away from 

But there was more than that, said. 
today not nearly polarized was the first days 
the Reagan administration,’’ Bettag observed. con- 


frontational approach lot Reagan opponents has dis- 
appeared. you’re looking for people criticizing the 
president for holes the safety net, you almost have 
out and invent All all, says Bettag, 
bit era ‘good feelings’ that gets reflected the 

That helps point the fundamental problem with The 
CBS Evening News. It’s not that the newscast politically 
liberal politically conservative it’s that much at- 
tention paid things like weather, medicine, puns, and 
pathos that politics gets all but squeezed out. And politics, 
this sense, doesn’t mean only congressional hearings and 
legislative calendars. includes issues, debates, contro- 
versies short, much what has traditionally consti- 
tuted news. Thus, CBS can spend entire week the 
Geneva summit without doing substantive story 
about the arms race superpower relations. 

network transition, CBS today unpredictable 
place, organization that can bold and experimental 
some times, safe and sentimental others. Despite the 
upheavals the past year, the network’s producers are the 
best the business, its correspondents the most literate, its 
anchorman the most trusted. When they want to, they can 
sparkle. This became clearest while watching the 
evening news one night January. Dan Rather, speaking 
from soup kitchen, summarized the latest findings issued 
physicians’ task force hunger America. Then, 
instead running excerpts from press conference, CBS 
took two very different communities, one Missouri, 
the other Mississippi. the report revealed, the problem 
hunger had, strangely, shifted from the impoverished 
South the bountiful Midwest. The reason? Food stamps. 
Mississippi, they had become part the landscape; 
Missouri, they were still frowned upon. was powerful 
and imaginative report. wish there had been more like it. 


When you have the chance, seize ‘the moment’ 


When interviewed Van Gordon Sauter late December, 
was occupying temporary office the first floor 
the broadcast building West 57th Street. was sparely 
furnished, but did have small refrigerator, and 
entered Sauter took out one the Tabs drinks 
determined quest slim down. asked him what thought 
accounted for CBS’s dominance the ratings. men- 
tioned the network’s traditional image the best the 
country, plus its ability respond effectively news emer- 
gencies. addition, said, ‘“The CBS broadcast changed 
significantly four years ago. the time, took great 
deal criticism from our competitors, from outside critics, 
from inside the institution itself. the intervening years, 
the two competitors have moved toward quite similar 
approach. But better, with better 
Sauter’s desk faced three television monitors, each si- 
ularly stole glances one the sets, where shapely 
woman negligee had fallen into icy swimming pool. 
one point, when Sauter was discussing the 
ice story, suddenly pointed the monitor behind 
and laughed, She’s coming out the water, 
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time for tax consumption 


recent weeks, argued that current at- 
tempts income tax have created 
more problems than they would solve. 
stated that the income tax bill passed the 
House Representatives would weaken the 
ability American industry grow home 
and compete world markets, thus creating 
more protectionist pressure. And argued 
that would neither reduce the deficit, nor 
slow the growth the underground economy— 
two problems eating away the well- 
being. 

What could narrow the deficit after spending 
has been cut the bone, collect taxes from the 
underground economy, and the same time help 
the competitive position American industry 
tax consumption—a tax levied the 
money Americans spend, instead the money 
they earn. 

Traditionally, the American tax system has 
penalized savings and investment and encour- 
aged consumption. Even after the tax law 1981 
addressed this bias, such countries Japan 
and West Germany continued devote far 
greater portions their total economies 
capital formation than does the U.S. (The House 
bill would reverse the 1981 thrust, thereby negat- 
America’s recent gain productivity.) 

But tax consumption—on transactions 
they occur—would make saving more attractive 
(and savings flow investment and enhance 
productivity). Moreover, unlike income tax, 
consumption tax would stop the U.S. borders. 
drive the price U.S. goods abroad. 
Conversely, would levied imported goods 
and services—an accepted trade practice under 
international rules. 


Mobil 


Furthermore, broad-based consumption tax 
could raise substantial amounts low rates, and 
make meaningful inroads the budget deficit. 
one-percent tax all consumption expendi- 
tures, for example, would yield around $20 billion 
year. Such tax would also capture some 
the underground revenue that now completely 
escapes taxation. Even those who operate 
strict cash basis would have pay the tax 
they made purchases. 

Like any other levy, consumption tax could 
pose problems. could argued that such 
new tax would only encourage government 
spending, and therefore have little impact the 
deficit. course, deficit reduction, the max- 
imum extent possible, should achieved 
through spending cuts. Further deficit reduction 
could achieved earmarking all proceeds 
consumption tax for that purpose. line-item 
veto would powerful new tool limit spend- 
ing levels. 

Similarly, special provisions could written 
protect those less able pay. Certain categories, 
such food, clothing, rent, medical care, and 
education might exempt from the tax alto- 
gether. course, those with large amounts 
spendable income more total taxes 
because they presumably spend more. 

America’s Current fiscal problems—the budget 
deficit, the trade imbalance, the overpowerful 
dollar, the underground ad- 
dressed anincome tax that could 
only make the problems worse. What's needed 
genuinely fresh approach that would avoid 
throwing out the baby with the bathwater. our 
view, tax consumption fills the need. 
should fully debated the Congress, and the 
sooner the better. 


©1986 Mobil Corporation 
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... and other prominent news 
executives respond charges 
former American Society 
Newspaper Editors President 
Creed Black that readers and 
viewers are unable distin- 
guish between the two main 
branches the media and that 
when readers say they are 
angry the press often 
television news that makes 
them unhappy. 


This fascinating Poynter 
Institute for Media Studies 


book focuses critical issues 
facing journalists today: 


Public distrust all branches 
the media 


The perception many that 
journalists are arrogant and 
biased 


The inevitable conflict 
between inquiring reporters 
and evasive government 
officials 


Daily News: 


The difficulty maintain- 
ing traditional news values 
media world increas- 
ingly influenced ele- 
ments entertainment 


Edited Dr. Donald Fry, 
associate director The 
Poynter Institute, Believing 
the News (301 pp, soft cover) 
timely, provocative analy- 
sis for journalists, students, 
teachers, and all who believe 
free society, fully 
informed free and re- 
sponsible press. 


Order your copy today! 
Believing 
the News 


Check payable The Poynter 
Institute, 801 3rd St. 
St. Petersburg, 33701 
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Sauter said loved watch the soaps. 

The conversation turned documentaries. Sauter said 
regretted not having paid more attention them. his 
defense, produced looseleaf notebook filled with graphs 
comparing the ratings performances the three networks. 
flipped the graph for the nightly newscasts. For 1981, 
sharply declining line for CBS, steadily rising 
one for ABC. Under Arledge, Sauter observed, be- 
came player. And Rather’s numbers were dropping. When 
got here, our most compelling interest was arresting our 
decline and ABC’s attention was lavished 
the nightly news, the documentary unit suffered. did not 
understand the documentary form appreciate its role 
the organization,’’ Sauter conceded. went say that 
CBS News would display renewed commitment the 
documentary form. pronounced this, however, without 
much enthusiasm. fact, whenever the talk turned do- 
cumentaries, sensed sudden drop-off Sauter’s interest. 


became much more animated when discussing his 
views news for example, his theory 
term that created stir when 
became public few years ago. explained, 
how you tell certain stories. Not every story has 
but some stories do. you’re able seize the 
right moment video, you capture that quality that makes 
story live people’s minds and memory, then you have 
moment. The basic challenge is, when you have the 
chance, you seize 

Warming the subject, Sauter expressed irritation how 
the evening news had covered President Reagan’s sympathy 
visit Fort Campbell. dreadful story,’’ Sauter grum- 
bled. During the network’s live coverage the morning, 
explained, the president was moving down the 
rows people, made sure not say anything. The 
other two networks were talking and on. just let 
play. There was poignancy inherent the scene, maj- 
esty. didn’t need words. But that evening, instead 
telling the story with the same approach, got all caught 
this goddamned chatter, chatter, chatter. 

also missed key Sauter continued. 
was scene where Mr. and Mrs. Reagan turn down the 
aisle. Mrs. Reagan dabs tear from her eye. was re- 
markably telling moment. said much about the couple, 
about the moment. And missed it. Then Mrs. Reagan 
leaned over embrace two young children. was mar- 
velous moment and missed it. was very annoying. 
Here was story inherently filled with emotion, and 
failed adequately capture With that Sauter leaned 
forward and rapped his pipe the desk, quick burst 
frustration escaping into the ashtray. 


backward look: the way was 


discussions CBS News made curious about the 
old Cronkite broadcasts. The people spoke with invariably 
expressed respect for Cronkite; this did not always extend 
his show. The same adjectives kept coming up: unima- 
ginative, routine, old-fashioned, dull this, about the most 
acclaimed news program its era. Was really 
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‘The Cronkite 
broadcast took 
for granted 
and foreign news 
were important 
and that, while 
such subjects 
might seem dull, 
there were 
some things 
people 


courtesy CBS News 

flawed everyone remembered it? called the Vanderbilt 

News Archives Nashville, Tennessee, and ordered 

some tapes, selected random, from 1970 1980. 

The critics certainly had point. The show was little 
dull. There were lots standups, talking heads, flat back- 
drops. Part the problem, course, was technological. 
Lacking recourse today’s graphic wonders, the broadcast 
had use lot maps, photos, charts. 
Cosmetics aside, the newscast was diminished its head- 


throughout, cluttering the broadcast with lot inconse- 
quential material. 

Yet, for all its limitations, the Cronkite newscast was 
refreshing. For one thing, was straightforward. The writ- 
ing was crisp and the point, the puns mercifully rare. 
Few people cried the broadcast, and while some silly 
pieces did appear, they were much less obtrusive. Cronkite 
himself was authoritative legend has him, delivering 
the news firm, no-frills cadences. 

Above all, the broadcast took the news seriously. took 
for granted that politics and foreign news were important, 
and, while such subjects might seem dull times, there 
were some things that people simply needed know. 
word, the Cronkite show had sense responsibility. This 
was most evident broadcast from December 1975. The 
show led with piece about the growing U.S. involvement 
Angola. Ironically, the same issue had surfaced during 
recent month’s viewing CBS. that period, did 
not see single piece Angola. But here was Cronkite 
ten years ago, leading off the show: 


all sounds familiar, like the somewhat fleeting debate over Viet- 
nam the late fifties and sixties. Many believe that America 
became heavily involved Vietnam because the government 
did not share enough its decisions with the people, and the 
people did not pay. enough attention when did. try play 
our small part preventing that mistake this time, CBS News 
going keep the spotlight the Angolan debate. Our reports 
will appear often time will permit under the headline, 
Angolan Tonight, let’s set the stage. 


That sense commitment, much anything, has long 
made CBS the network for news. hope the new generation 
realizes that some things never grow old. 
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line quality. The Washington obsession was apparent 


the press 
and the paranormal 


When journalists enter the twilight zone, 
strange things happen their skepticism 


poltergeists harass innocent teen- 
agers, you are impressed tales 
clairvoyance, precognition, and vis- 
itors from outer space, you believe that 
Uri Geller can bend spoons with his 
mind, Jeane Dixon knows the future, 
and Sydney Omarr can find your destiny 
the movement the stars then you 
must newspaper reader. 
Newspaper editors, even rational 
ones, love the paranormal. They love 
much that Curtis MacDougall was 


you believe ghosts, you think 


able fill 616-page book with out- 


rageous assertions that had been put 
forth newspapers, sometimes with ca- 
veats but mostly uncritically, over 
thirty-year period. MacDougall, who 
died last November, was disappointed 
that the book, Superstition and the 
Press, was not widely reviewed. Re- 
viewers didn’t know what make 
this straightforward catalog newspa- 
per promotion superstition. Mac- 
Dougall eschewed interpretation, 
preferring let the record speak for it- 
newspaper clipping other material 
related the subject matter this book. 

except constant 

The problem not limited super- 
market tabloids papers isolated 
small towns. Most MacDougall’s 
cases came from the major newspapers 
New York, Washington, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. recently last No- 
vember, the New York Times News Ser- 
vice was the source generally un- 


Philip Meyer the William Rand Kenan, Jr. 
professor journalism the University 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and media 
consultant. has done work for pay for 
Knight-Ridder Newspapers, the parent com- 
pany The Charlotte Observer, for The 
Columbus Dispatch, both which papers 
are mentioned this article. 
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critical report the benefits psychics 
and astrologers guiding clients busi- 
ness decisions. abound, but 
more and more business people are turn- 
ing psychics and astrologers for guid- 
wrote free-lancer Joanne 
Kaufman. fact, quite few practi- 
tioners sixth-sense predictions claim 
that investors and executives comprise 
well above percent their clien- 
Among the examples: Jeane 
Dixon guiding oil exploration, and fi- 
nancial planner for Shearson Lehman 
Brothers who gives his astrologer 
date and time which Treasury bill 
stock was first offered and asks for 
birth chart 

That people manage their own and 
other people’s money such outlandish 
ways certainly newsworthy, but 
should their activities reported 
credulously? The New York Times en- 
couraging superstition reporting such 
claims soberly? And, is, does 
make any difference? 

These are fair questions, because the 
Times’s treatment the occult financial 
advice was fairly typical the way 
newspapers usually handle such mate- 
Some examples from the second 
half 1985: 

The Orlando Sentinel reported No- 
vember that radio talk-show host, 
Warren Hoover, his living 
predicting the future and exorcising 
haunted The account sympa- 
thetically noted that Hoover finds 
vibration when has been attenuated 
transmission over telephone line. 

The Chicago Tribune August 
conveyed psychic’s claim that she 
could talk animals ‘‘flashing men- 
tal pictures them and receiving their 
replies Readers were invited 
attend seminar, for fee, learn 
how send thought waves their pets. 
The Charlotte Observer declared 
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November that unnamed High 
Point, North Carolina, family had been 
troubled that moved 
heavy objects from one room another 
and made strange noises. The entity dis- 
appeared after visit team ghost- 
busters who charge $100 $200 day 
for their services. The Observer’s 
source? One the ghostbusters. 

Perhaps all good clean best, 
and worst just bit harmless es- 
capism. perhaps not. 

readers what they want hear, then tales 
the supernatural, told matter-of- 
factly account city council roll 
certainly fill the bill. The popularity 
such movies The Exorcist and Pol- 
tergeist evidence. Indeed, after The 
Exorcist became hit, the Harris Survey 
asked cross-section American 
adults, you believe that people are 
sometimes possessed that is, taken 
over mind and body demon 
the Devil don’t you believe 
Thirty-six percent were believers, 
with women, blacks, and young adults 
the most credulous. 


ven people with scientific training 
are not necessarily free from su- 

perstition. This fact came home 
recently when two Ph.D. candi- 
dates school announced that they 
were going analyze the General Social 
Survey the Universit, Chicago’s 
National Opinion Center 
find how respondents’ astrological signs 
affected their attitudes political and 
social issues. The survey records the 
birth date each respondent, and some 
Chicago programmer had obligingly 
converted each its astrological sign 
the coded data file. 

Mildly irritated, called Tom 
Smith, one the survey directors, 
find out why serious social scientists in- 
cluded such nonsense their product. 
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wisely. find and inevitably 
want use variable see what 
correlations they can find. This serves 
two purposes. First, arouses their in- 
terest the data and gives them some 
practice the computer. Second, when 
they find that astrological signs not 
correlate with anything, that disabuses 
them their was 
right. few days later, the budding 
Ph.D.s, slightly crestfallen, reported 
that each astrological indis- 
tinguishable from random selection 
the total population. When relayed 
Smith’s they were even more 
crestfallen. 

the lack critical thinking social 
problem, and, so, the media have 
responsibility correct it? little bit 
superstition may entertaining and 
harmless. Consider the vague declara- 
tions newspaper horoscope column 
(heeded percent the adult pub- 
lic, according 1976 Gallup study). 
The advice usually harmlessly ambig- 
uous, and sorting through the facts 
one’s personal situation search 
the application, person can see things 
afresh and perhaps get healthier slant 
the day’s problems. 


But there the darker side. Purported 
psychics who take money cure incur- 
able diseases, talk dead relatives, and 
other impossible things may se- 
rious damage individuals. News me- 
dia that report implausible things with- 
out any attempt independent verifi- 
cation can damage their credibility. 
speak with embarrassed firsthand 
edge. young reporter Miami, 
wrote uncritically about Florida phy- 
sician’s claimed discovery cure for 
asthma, only haunted for years af- 
terward plaintive phone calls from 
people who had read story, gone 
the doctor, paid him handsome fees 
and were still wheezing. 


old maxim let the facts 

especially tempting when reports 
the paranormal are concerned. The 
human desire believe strong and 
the stories are intrinsically interesting 
that the temptation suspend critical 
judgment almost irresistible. And 
writers and editors either end being 
sloppy they resolve the dilemma with 
the application the old-fashioned cri- 
terion objective reporting: doesn’t 
make any difference what the facts are 


courtesy WTVN-TV, Columbus, Ohio/© Discover magazine, 5/84, Time Inc. 
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Poltergeist! 
telephone flies across 
the lap teenager 


— 


Tina Resch (left) 
during visit 

coiumnist and 

photographer from 
the Columbus, Ohio, 
Dispatch. The paper 
gave this local 
story 
prominent play and 
treated uncritically. 
Even after 
television 
camera picked 
footage (above) showing 
the girl assisting 

the flight lamp 
from table floor, 

the Dispatch treated 
the strange goings-on 
the Resch household 
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somebody with impressive- 
sounding degree title says something 
interesting, then it’s story. 

The objective school reporting car- 
ries the built-in requirement that re- 
porter should get the other side whenever 
anything outrageous, controversial, 
just plain hard believe said. The 
most visible ‘‘other the Com- 
mittee for the Scientific Investigation 
Claims the Paranormal, whose chair- 
man Paul Kurtz, professor phi- 
losophy the State University New 
York Buffalo. CSICOP publishes 
quarterly journal some 25,000 cir- 
culation, The Skeptical Inquirer, which 


‘The old maxim 
let the facts get 
the way good story” 
especially 
tempting when reports 
the paranormal 
are concerned’ 


reports attempts verify paranormal 
phenomena, discusses the sources hu- 
man gullibility, and promotes the phi- 
losophy science. Ideally, its 
commitment scientific open-minded- 
ness would keep from responding with 
the same dogmatism and certainty that 
purveyors the paranormal often dis- 
play. Sometimes members CSICOP 
and its offshoots fall short that goal. 
And occasionally there offputting 
arrogance that its public re- 
lations efforts. 

This problem was evident when 
CSICOP tried play the role ‘‘other 
the Columbus poltergeist case. 
That story was broken Columbus Dis- 
patch columnist Mike Harden March 
1984. the previous autumn, had 
written warm account the foster par- 
enting John and Joan Resch, Co- 
lumbus couple who had cared for more 
than 250 children their home over 
twenty-nine-year period. late winter, 
revisited them check account 
mysterious occurrences their home 
centering their adopted fourteen-year- 
old daughter, Tina. Harden and photog- 


rapher Fred Shannon went out inves- 
tigate and came back with account 
lights going and off and objects mov- 
ing their own accord. Wrote Harden: 


Monday morning, scarcely glass was 
unbroken. the dining room, stemware lay 
shattered the floor. the living room, 
upturned furniture and shattered picture 
were scattered about. 

just want stop,’’ Tina said. Yet, 
she spoke, telephone near her leaped 
through the air. She replaced not once, but 
half-dozen times. Each time, stunned 
visitors watched, would again fling itself 
across the room. 


The story was accompanied Fred 
Shannon’s photograph Tina sitting 
armchair, her arms raised and her 
mouth open, while telephone, trailing 
its cord, appears flying across her 
lap. had seen other items 
move and caught this one the 
cutline said. 

Among the experts attracted this 
scene were parapsychologist from 
North Carolina and team from 
CSICOP. The latter included two as- 
tronomers from Case Western Reserve 
University and professional magician, 
James (The Amazing) Randi. Magicians 
are important CSICOP’s work be- 
cause person who makes his living 
creating illusions well equipped de- 
tect someone else’s illusion. But some 
Columbus reporters were put off Ran- 
di’s manner and his appearance 
beard, Inverness cape, and pewter-bat 
belt buckle. Dispatch editor Luke Feck 
still refers him Amazing 
doubt that and his companions rep- 
resent responsible other side the pol- 
tergeist question. seemed 
more interested trying make 
sideshow out says. Mrs. 
Resch refused let Randi her house, 
saying she wanted avoid ‘‘sensation- 
Randi claims this idea that 
was put into her head William Roll, 
the parapsychologist, who was already 
her house. There bad blood between 
Randi and the parapsychology commu- 
nity. 

That there was poltergeist became 
clear when camera crew acciden- 
tally left its videotape running while 
was packing its gear. Apparently 
thinking that she was unobserved, the 
girl pulled over table lamp and simul- 


taneously jumped away, seemingly 
frightened. Confronted with the evi- 
dence, Tina said she only wanted sat- 
isfy the reporters they would away. 
The Columbus Dispatch continued 
treat the disturbances 

Randi, although denied admittance 
the scene the events, interviewed wit- 
nesses, procured contact sheet Shan- 
non’s photos from the Dispatch, and 
obtained floor plan the house 
which inanimate objects were said 
have moved around. year later, 
published detailed analysis The 
Skeptical Inquirer. Photographer Shan- 
non, Randi reported, had not actually 
seen the telephone take off itself. 
Whenever looked directly Tina, 
nothing would happen, tried 
ing away and then activating the shutter 
when detected movement from the 
corner his eye. 

Analysis the contact prints pro- 
vided clues some the other unex- 
plained events. one, Tina has her foot 
hooked under couch preparing 
make leap toward her, which later 
did. another, according Randi, 
child has arm outstretched about 
commit mischief. The Columbus Dis- 
patch did not pursue this evidence, 
locked its negatives, and stopped re- 
porting the case. 

Columbus readers could have bene- 
fited from more energetic reporting 
the skeptical ‘‘other Actually, 
most controversies, there are more 
than two sides and sorting out their con- 
flicting claims not always easy. 


who claim psychic powers 
need distinguished from the 
serious investigators paranor- 

mal phenomena. Sometimes only little 

enterprise needed check the pro- 
fessed psychics. Evaluating the National 

Enquirer psychics who claim foretell 

the future requires nothing more com- 

plicated than look their old predic- 
tions. Magazine, television show 

produced Westinghouse’s Group 

did that New Year’s Day; its box 

score: 127 predictions made 

panel psychics for 1985, two turned 

out true, one partly true, 113 

wrong, and eleven were plain 

Serious researchers parapsychology 
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Ghostbusters: Paul Kurtz 
(right) chairman the 
Committee for the Scientific 
Investigation Claims the 
Paranormal, exhibits his skill 
CSICOP often calls 
magician James Randi (above) 
help investigate claims 
paranormal activities. 


and there are some, despite paucity 
reproducible results are much more 
difficult evaluate. Because the effects 
they think they see are low level and 
the fringes measurement error, ap- 
preciation the need for tight experi- 
mental controls required. Sometimes 
careful control lacking, James 
Randi demonstrated when sent two 
young magicians pose psychic 
mindreaders and metal benders the 
McDonnell Laboratory for Psychical Re- 
search Washington University St. 
Louis. The laboratory worked with the 
pair off and for about eighteen months 
before the hoax was revealed. 

Debra Weiner, president the 
Parapsychological Association, says that 
responsible parapsychologists are 
motivated anyone else, probably 
mcre motivated, make sure that 
claims that beyond the data are 
combated.’’ Weiner works for the Insti- 
tute for Parapsychology Durham, 
North Carolina. Her group includes 
wide spectrum, from strong believers 
outright skeptics. 

Diversity also found among the mil- 
itant skeptics. One them, Marcello 
Truzzi, sociologist Eastern Michi- 
gan University, pulled out CSICOP 
and founded his own journal, The Zetetic 
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Scholar, and competing organization, 
the Center for Scientific Anomalies Re- 
search. Truzzi criticizes CSICOP for rid- 
iculing those who are less skeptical. 


Science, says, self-correcting the 


long run, and worst sin anyone can 
commit science anything that 
might block Though himself 
skeptic, thinks CSICOP should 
more open-minded, and that some- 
times goes extremes, when asked 
newspapers abandon their horoscope 
columns least run disclaimer with 
them. few did adopt disclaimers, 
among them The Indianapolis Star and 
the Wilmington, Delaware, News Jour- 
nal.) all favor debunking 
says Truzzi, this like 
shooting fleas with 

Paul Kurtz and his colleagues CSI- 
COP are aware the danger sounding 
too shrill and dogmatic. The Skeptical 
Inquirer reminds its readers from time 
time that many today’s scientific 
truths were regarded outlandish he- 
retical when first advanced. task 
drawing line between what and 
not ‘theoretically conceivable’ 
has long and complex history its 
wrote University Chicago pro- 
fessor Stephen Toulmin the fall 1984 


courtesy The Skeptical Inquirer 


course that history, will induce 
certain modesty even about our skeptical 

Professor Douglas. Hofstadter 
the University Michigan, former 
columnist for Scientific American, re- 
flects the tricky business defining 
truth and the contrasting world views 
The Skeptical Inquirer and its arch- 
National Enquirer with nice 
philosophical detachment. The search 
for truth, wrote his new book, Me- 
tamagical Themas, eventually brings 
back our intuition, matter how 
much try objective. the 
only difference between belief sys- 
And that notion which 
both good scientists and good reporters 
can relate. 

the news media have role the 
competition for survival among belief 
systems, keep the marketplace 
open. not always easy. Conflict 
makes news, and because skeptics, 
psychics, and parapsychologists often 
are strong personalities, reporters can 
easily become more interested the 
transient disputes than the basic rules 
evidence and inquiry. thought- 
ful editors keep the search for veri- 
fiable truth its track. 
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The raw-news network 


hits its stride 


C-SPAN lets the camera tell the story 


tis and C-SPAN the Cable 
Satellite Public Affairs Network 

rebroadcasting the proceedings 
conference Black-Jewish relations 
the University the District Co- 
lumbia. During the question-and-answer 
session panel the news media, 
young black man stands before the mi- 
crophone. got fired from job 
U.S. marshal because filed EEOC 
says bitterly. called the 
papers, but not one was 
White folks control the media. They 
don’t put anything the media that they 
don’t want to. Now know that and you 
know The mostly black audience 
bursts into applause. 

midday. C-SPAN televising 
live from the State Department, where 
spokesman Charles Redman briefing 
reporters the terrorist attacks trav- 
elers the international airports 
Rome and Vienna. There may some 
evidence, says, that the gunmen re- 
ceived help from NBC 
News correspondent Marvin Kalb asks 
which government Redman might 
referring. declines spe- 
cific. you undercutting the cred- 
ibility and the urgency your own 
message today not providing specifics 
governments that support the ter- 
Kalb presses. think many 
those governments are known all 
you, any Redman responds 
coolly. 

evening. The House debating 
prior vote the controversial tax 
reform bill. California representative 
Robert Dornan takes the floor. Nine 
months earlier, the midst discus- 
sion about the Reagan administration’s 
support the contras, Dornan lost his 
temper, grabbed New York representa- 
tive Thomas Downey the collar, and 
shook him. (Later, Dornan claimed that 
was merely straightening Downey’s 


Laurence Zuckerman associate editor 
the Review. 


necktie.) The two have barely spoken 
since. Now, Dornan says, ‘‘Mr. 
Speaker, something purgative has 
take place here tonight. the spirit 
something off chest: Tom Downey, 
merry Christmas.’’ Downey stands, 
asks, ‘‘Is tie then wishes 
Dornan happy new year. 


truth told, the nonprofit, twenty- 
four-hour-a-day Cable Satellite Pub- 

lic Affairs Network typically not 
interesting the excerpts above 
might lead one believe. Much like 
journalists, viewers C-SPAN must put 
with lot long-winded speeches, 
inarticulate answers, and tedious pro- 
cedures before coming upon choice 
quote revealing moment. Reporters 
are willing this because, among 
other reasons, they enjoy seeing how 
things really work. Surprisingly, grow- 
ing number viewers do, too. 

the seven years since began 
broadcasting the full proceedings the 
House Representatives via satellite 
small number cable operators, 
SPAN has accumulated sizable number 
very loyal adherents. Many people 
who work Washington have come 
depend the network keep them 
abreast committee hearings, speeches 
the National Press Club, conferences 
politics and economics, and other 
events the capital and around the 
country. More significantly, C-SPAN 
plays Peoria. several occasions, 
when cable system has threatened 
drop the network, grass-roots groups 
have sprung protest. Its numerous 
call-in programs (there are three daily) 
attract questioners from Maine San 


Diego; many callers betray 


familiarity with the events C-SPAN has 
been covering. stayed until 
two [in the morning] watch the tax 
debate, then got nine A.M. and 
called ask said Joseph 
Shapiro, White House correspondent 


LAURENCE ZUCKERMAN 


for U.S. News World Report, after his 
first appearance the network last De- 
cember. 

Partly result C-SPAN’s dem- 
onstrated ability attract audience, 
seemed likely that sometime this 
spring the Senate would end years 
debate and procrastination and vote 
allow camera record its proceedings. 
C-SPAN has already leased second 
spot satellite and, the Senate 
agreeable after six-month test period, 
the network plans televise floor cov- 
erage live second channel. 

Although C-SPAN’s audience still 
small network television standards (it 
now available cable systems only 
million homes), even its compara- 
tively modest success flies the face 
every convention now governing 
commercial television. Whereas net- 
work and local newscasts may use 
occasional clip House proceedings, 
C-SPAN televises them gavel gavel. 
Speeches, conferences, and roundtable 
discussions are also televised their en- 
tirety, often with only single camera. 
And whereas most call-in hosts are the 
stars their shows, C-SPAN’s moder- 
ators their best suppress any hint 
personality. Moreover, confused 
stammering are given time sort 
out their thoughts. The idea present 
public affairs programming un- 
mediated form possible. not 
interested being the business de- 
ciding what the American people 
says Brian Lamb, the network’s founder 
and chairman. 

C-SPAN Lamb’s dream come true, 
and many ways the network reflects 
his background and personality. ear- 
nest and energetic forty-four-year-old, 
Lamb was born Lafayette, Indiana. 
After graduating from college, joined 
the Navy and was eventually assigned 
the Pentagon liaison officer the 
television networks. then worked 
briefly aide the Johnson White 
House and, later, Richard Nixon’s 
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1968 presidential campaign. (Lamb’s 
job. was travel the country with tape 
recorder, soliciting information and oth- 
erwise taking the pulse Middle Amer- 
ica for the candidate. ‘‘It was all hooey, 
gimmick attract the attention the 


evening news Lamb told re- 
porter few years ago, really 
thought was for Next, Lamb 
served three and half years the Nixon 
administration’s Office Telecommun- 
ications Policy. Throughout his years 
Washington, Lamb recalls, whenever 
returned home Indiana ‘‘I would see 
that there was tremendous amount 
didn’t hear about.’’ began think 
ways bringing Washington the 
people back home. 

Having developed strong antipathy 
media,’’ Lamb was attracted 
the opportunities presented the FCC’s 
deregulation communications satel- 
lites the early 1970s, decision that 
ultimately slashed the price satellite 
time and spawned the first satellite net- 
works for cable. cable saw in- 
expensive way delivering Washington 
the heartland. 

His timing was propitious. 1977 
House Speaker Thomas O’Neill was 


— 


considering allowing cameras onto the 
House floor way bolster that 
body’s sagging image. the same time, 
the fledgling cable industry was search- 
ing for way enhance its own image. 
Lamb brought the idea cablecasting 
the House sessions live via satellite 
various cable industry leaders, who then 
asked other system operators help 
fund the network cooperative and 
offer their subscribers public 
service. Many cable executives were 


wary first, but their lobby Wash- 


ington convinced them that the small 
amount money necessary start 
the network might buy lot goodwill 
Congress for the industry’s coming 
regulatory battles. 

March 1979, both the House and 
C-SPAN went the air. Over the next 


few years, the network slowly grew from: 


its original staff four began 
produce its own programs. (The House 
produces its floor coverage itself; 
SPAN merely distributes it.) But, for the 
most part, C-SPAN received little rec- 
ognition outside Washington and the 
cable and had fight hard 
persuade cable systems carry it. Then, 


early 1984, group aggressive: 


‘There isn’t 
group 
out there 
that won’t 
get time 

they 
stick their 
hand up.’ 


founder 
Lamb the 


studio 
near Capitol Hil! 


and chairman Brian. 


young Republican congressmen led 
Newt Gingrich Georgia and Robert 
Walker Pennsylvania began using the 
House’s orders’’ period the 
end the day attack the Democratic 
majority. After several months this, 
Speaker had had enough and or- 
dered the House cameras pan the 
empty chamber during the speeches 
show C-SPAN viewers that the con- 
gressmen were grandstanding for the 
camera. The Republicans protested bit- 
terly and the dispute received national 
attention. 


ater that same year, C-SPAN dis- 
tinguished itself being the only 
network televise both national 
political conventions gavel gavel. 
While the networks asserted their inde- 
pendence choosing, for the first time, 
not broadcast the conventions their 
entirety, C-SPAN’s coverage was 
picked public stations around 
the country, attracting viewers who were 
more interested hearing the speeches 
Representative Morris Udall and 
Senator Alan Cranston, for example, 
than watching Dan Rather interview Di- 
ane Sawyer. The networks used the 
events the convention backdrop; 
C-SPAN simply broadcast them. 
C-SPAN’s 1984 campaign coverage 
had been made possible its acquisi- 
tion mobile satellite dish, which for 
the first time enabled the network tour 
the country and originate programming 
from outside the capital beltway. Its 
1985 ‘‘States the tour cov- 
ered fourteen cities and logged hours 
original programming, much 
consisting conventions, conferences, 
and call-in shows. Last fall, the network 
was the news again when the Society 
Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta 
Chi, reneged its promise and refused 
let C-SPAN televise roast Walter 
Cronkite its annual convention 
Phoenix. (Interestingly, Lamb says that 
journalism groups are among the tough- 
est gain access to.) Cronkite and Andy 
Rooney, claiming that their contracts 
with CBS prohibited them from appear- 
ing another network, had said they 
were concerned that they would have 
temper their remarks for the camera. The 
roast was fundraiser for the society’s 
legal defense fund, and the irony bar- 
ring journalists from event planned 
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raise money defend reporters’ First 
Amendment rights was not lost most 
the convention’s more than nine 
hundred journalists. After howls pro- 
test, the society’s executives reversed 
their reversal and C-SPAN viewers were 
able watch Andy Rooney say, among 
other things, that looking C-SPAN 
like watching paint 

C-SPAN’s staff now numbers 112, 
but just over million, its annual 
budget (supplied subscriber fees paid 
the network’s affiliates and grants 
from corporations) still fraction 
what each network news division 
spends. saves thousands dollars 
having its chairman, vice-president, pro- 
ducers, even its director public rela- 
tions, double on-air moderators. The 
staff young and enthusiastic. Few have 
backgrounds journalism, although 
nearly all those the programming 
department have had least three years’ 
experience working Capitol Hill. 
Taking their cue from Lamb, the net- 
work’s moderators keep the discussion 
simple and ask the kind straightfor- 
ward questions that might the mind 
someone from Lafayette, Indiana. 
asked the middle discussion with 
Wall Street analyst about mergers and 
acquisitions media corporations. 

Twice day, the network’s program- 
ming staff meets decide what the net- 
work will cover. According director 
programming Carrie Collins, deci- 
sions often turn event’s relevance 
the news and whether the issue 
involved has been recently addressed 
the network. Events Capital Hill 
related legislators take precedence, al- 
though the network often ventures off 
the Hill. Many organizations have 
learned schedule their events time 
when the House not session order 
increase their chances attracting 
SPAN. 

Because the network’s legitimacy de- 
pends its remaining strictly nonpar- 
tisan, Lamb and his staff work hard 
see that C-SPAN fair and represen- 
tative. The staff keeps track the po- 
litical affiliations its guests and takes 
pains see that every political stripe 
represented. 1984, C-SPAN sent 
letter more than fifty presidential can- 
didates who had registered with the Fed- 
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eral Election Commission and invited 
them appear the network. (Only 
fifteen accepted.) isn’t group 
out there that won’t get time they stick 
their hand Lamb says. 

Perhaps the fact that C-SPAN works 
hard unobtrusive and let events, 
guests, and callers speak for themselves 
the reason the network often its 
worst when televises one its hour- 
long, one-on-one interviews. such 
situation, helps have aggressive 
questioner. Last December, for exam- 
ple, outgoing Senator Paul Laxalt spent 
comfortable hour with interviewer 
without once being asked about his well- 
publicized $250 million libel suit against 
The Sacramento Bee. 


evertheless, the subject jour- 

nalism, and the issues which 

surround it, are great interest 
C-SPAN. Each weekday morning, the 
day’s programming begins with hour- 
long call-in show featuring working 
journalist discussing the morning head- 
lines. the past three years, more than 
800 reporters and editors have appeared 
the network. C-SPAN has also sent 
its cameras record day the 
more than dozen newspapers, in- 
cluding USA Today, The Miami Herald, 
and the Des Moines Register. don’t 
think people understand the power the 
printed says Lamb. don’t 
know how recognize by-lines, how 
weigh sources and read between the 
you watch C-SPAN, Lamb 
says, you will see not only exactly what 
happens the House floor, but, equally 
important, what happens outside the 
chamber ‘‘what politicians tell re- 
porters before and 

One inside story that C-SPAN has not 
told the reason why, until earlier this 
year, the network was not offered any 
part the television system Capitol 
Hill. According Representative 
Charles Rose, Democrat from North 
Carolina who head the Speaker’s 
Advisory Committee Broadcasting, 
C-SPAN network. ‘‘I 
don’t think should let right-wing 
Republican like Brian Lamb decide 
what’s the House says Red 
Swift, Rose’s administrative assistant. 

Given C-SPAN’s obsession with bal- 
ance, partisan bias probably the most 
wrong-headed accusation one can bring 


against the fledgling network. Lamb, 
who reluctant talk about the situa- 
tion, points out that has worked for 
both Democratic and Republican admin- 
istrations and that many the network’s 
decision-makers have worked for Dem- 
ocratic politicians the Hill. sad 
more than anything Lamb says. 
have long since stopped worrying 
about 

C-SPAN staff members say that 
Rose’s dislike C-SPAN and Lamb 
dates back the network’s early years, 
when the congressman and his wife, who 
was then member his staff, sought 
assert editorial control over the net- 
work and were rebuffed Lamb. Since 
then, they say, Rose has tried prevent 
C-SPAN from getting spot the 
congressional system. 

Last year, however, number leg- 
islators began understand what they 
were missing and asked that the network 
put the congressional system. 
unalterably opposed C-SPAN cov- 
erage being opened the House,”’ 
Senator Barry Goldwater wrote rules 
committee chairman Charles Mathias 
September. fine for him. Here 
January, after Mathias had concluded 
that the Senate could act unilaterally, 
SPAN was made available all offices 
the Senate side the Capitol. The 
network still not offered the House 
side and won’t soon, says Rose’s aide 
Red Swift, unless there great clamor 
preoccupied with many more weighty 
decisions. 

Because C-SPAN the prime pur- 
veyor congressional television, its re- 
lations with Capitol Hill will probably 
remain delicate for some time. sec- 
ond channel featuring floor coverage 
the Senate goes the air, for example, 
cable systems which already have lim- 
ited channel capacity may reluctant 
take it. Will senators satisfied 
they are seen far fewer homes than 
their less prestigious collcagues the 
House? Lamb says that they will have 
get used the idea. ‘‘Our first net- 
work will continue the 
says. will add the Senate when 
Quoting popular political met- 
aphor, adds, wanna dance with the 
woman who brung 
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recent University Maryland study 
women journalism lends some sup- 
port Syracuse University professor 
who believes that ‘‘male and female stu- 
dents may [approach the task of] jour- 
nalistic writing different 
such studies invariably do, this one con- 
cludes with call for further research 
this case, the news may 
affected differences between male 
and female perceptions and accultura- 
tion.’’ happens, experiment de- 
signed throw some light this 
question was carried out 1980 Har- 
vard’s John Kennedy School Gov- 
ernment. The experimenter was Stephen 
Hess, now senior fellow the Brook- 
ings Institution and the author forth- 
coming book the Senate and the 
press. The account that follows 
own report, published newspaper 
column was writing the time. 


news will not change until the 
people covering the news 
says reporter the 
Washington bureau The New York 
Times. ‘‘If you’re going operate 
some wonderland, you can say that your 
background doesn’t color your story,”’ 
says Washington Post reporter. 

makes difference, according 
these reporters and many readers, 
whether the news-gatherer male fe- 
male, black white, ethnic WASP. 
The composition the press corps 
just one more reason why what you read 

order test this proposition, 
played little trick graduate sem- 
inar Harvard. The students seven 
women and five men included state 
senator, university administrator, ra- 
dio news editor, high school teacher, 
consumer advocate, and several gov- 
ernment officials. very bright bunch. 

They were given four articles one 
from The Wall Street Journal, one from 
The New York Times, and two from The 
Washington Post. But first removed the 
by-lines. The students were then asked 
whether the stories anonymous re- 
porters had been written man 

The group voted 9-3 that the Wall 
Street Journal reporter was man. (She 
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was woman.) Eleven the twelve stu- 
dents thought the New York Times re- 
porter was woman. (He was man.) 
They split 7-5 both Washington Post 
articles. One had been written man 
and the other woman. (The majority 
was wrong each case.) 

There was article which ma- 
jority the students got the right an- 
swer. student got more than half 
right; three students got them all wrong. 
Collectively the class received grade 
percent. The men and women 
earned equally low marks. 

How could such intelligent class 
have been wrong? 

part, because they were too 
clever half. They made some choices 
for reasons other than the text. The Wall 
Street Journal has few women reporters, 
hence the odds are that the article was 
written man. story about male 
prostitutes The Washington Post 
not have been assigned 
woman. The students had grown 
after years scenting the traps 
that professors had set for them tricky 
multiple-choice exams. 

But they also made interesting as- 
sumptions that turned out incorrect: 
that there male and female style 
writing, for instance. Female writing 
the male style 
Men are Women 


are The men students 
were most convinced that 
articles were written women. 

Otherwise, the main reason the stu- 
dents guessed wrong was that they based 
their decisions the reporters’ sources. 
male reporter, they contended, would 
not know which feminist business lead- 
ers interview for article about Mary 
Cunningham and the Bendix Corpora- 
tion. 

One the students felt that test 
was skewed that all the articles related 
issues that have sexist overtones. Thus 
the reporters must have been particularly 
guard against their own prejudices. 
The results might have been different 
had chosen more run-of-the-mill top- 
ics. She may right. 

interpretation, however, that 
the press where the society at. 
the success feminism. The students 
could not correctly detect sexism these 
articles because wasn’t there. 

This might not have been equally true 
had been looking for other possible 
biases. One the stories, for example, 
was subsequently protested homo- 
sexual groups being and 
Yet students and their 
teacher did not notice this until was 
called our attention. 

Looking four articles newspapers 
high professional standing may not 
prove anything. Still, this do-it-your- 
self test. Any number can play. 


Test yourself 


This drawing was 
done (check one) 


aman 
woman 


(Answer page 66) 
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REVISITED 


Did the press and the courts really get the bottom 


most famous burglary? 


When Jim Hougan’s new Watergate 
book, Secret Agenda, was published last 
winter, caused brief but intense flurry 
interest. Writing for The New York 
Times Book Review, Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ner Anthony Lukas faulted Hougan 
several instances for jumping what 
considered conclusions, 
particularly when came Hougan’s 
theory that the real reason behind the 
Watergate burglary was secret sex 
scandal. However, also found that 
Hougan had presented some 
new even half this 
wrote Lukas whose word car- 
ries particular weight this instance be- 
cause his own book Watergate, 
Nightmare, considered the definitive 
work the subject Agenda 
will add important new dimension 
our understanding Watergate. 
months before reporters can sort through 
this material, check Mr. Hougan’s 
sources, and decide which these rev- 
elations solid gold, which 
Reviewing the book for The Wash- 
ington Post Book World, Anthony 
Marro, himself old Watergate hand 
and now managing editor Newsday, 
criticized Hougan for mixing 
information gathering with question- 
able, even reckless, assumptions about 
motive and Nevertheless, 
wrote, has attacked the official 
record Watergate with consid- 
erable skill, pointing scores ques- 
tions, flaws, contradictions, and 
likely will take some time for Hou- 
gan’s reporting absorbed, cross- 
checked, challenged, and 
Marro added, ‘‘and whether this proves 
troversial one will depend how well 
survives the scrutiny that sure 
Another review, Robert Sherrill, 


Phil Stanford, formerly senior editor 
Inquiry magazine, now free-lance writer. 
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appeared the St. Petersburg Times. 
Sherrill, who has reputation for being 
hard-nosed investigative writer, found 
that Hougan compelling case 
even though some crucial parts, 
readily concedes, are based circum- 
Sherrill concluded, Agenda has 
raised enough questions remind the 
press that matter how conscientiously 
tries unravel scandalous riddles 
government, should wait few years 
before boasting that the solution com- 
plete’’ and, like Lukas and Marro, 
left doubt that expected the press 
get work. 

That, course, was more than year 
ago and date, apparently, one 
from any the major news organiza- 
tions has made effort test any 
Hougan’s findings. This seems odd, 
only because the Watergate affair one 
the most important political and jour- 
nalistic events our time, and because, 
Hougan right, our knowledge 
seriously flawed. 

What Hougan presents Secret 
Agenda not much totally new 
version Watergate is, use Mar- 
ro’s words, significant new dimen- 
sion and There nothing 
his account suggest that Richard 
Nixon was not guilty impeachable of- 
fenses. Nor does Hougan dispute that the 
break-in was planned the White 
House, that when the burglars were 
caught, the president and his men con- 
spired cover their involvement. 
What does say that all the while 
this was going on, the CIA, quite with- 
out the knowledge the White House, 
was pursuing agenda its own. Hou- 
gan says that least two those in- 
volved the break-in were actually 
spying the White House for the CIA 
and conducting their own illegal domes- 
tic operations; that one these domestic 
operations involved spying the clients 
call-girl ring operating out 
apartment complex near the Watergate; 
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and that when the White House-planned 
bugging the Democratic National 
Committee’s headquarters threatened 
expose this operation might 
have, since some the clients for the 
call girls were being referred from the 
DNC was sabotaged order 
protect the CIA’s role. 
Hougan writes, not much par- 
tisan political scandal was ...a 
sex scandal, the unpredictable outcome 
CIA operation that, the simplest 
terms, tripped its own 

Now, this clearly mind-boggling 
scenario, and there natural tendency 
for some simply laugh off. How- 
ever, considering the published state- 
ments journalists such Lukas, 
and Sherrill, well Hougan’s 
Own reputation serious writer and 
ton editor Harper’s magazine and the 
author Spooks, well-documented 
study the use intelligence agents 
corporations and other private entities 
dismissed. What’s needed careful 
look his facts: either they are correct 
they aren’t. And the logical place for 
such investigation begin with 
Hougan’s account the break-in, since 
that the keystone his entire argu- 
ment. own inquiries indicate that 
Hougan right several crucial points. 


ccording the generally ac- 

cepted account the break- 

in, the reason the Watergate 

burglars entered the head- 

quarters the Democratic 

National Committee June 

17, 1972, was replace 

defective bug the tele- 

phone the secretary DNC chairman 
Larry O’Brien. this version goes, 
the course break-in two weeks ear- 
lier, James McCord had installed two 
bugs one the phone belonging 
O’Brien’s secretary, the other the 
phone another official, Spencer 
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Oliver. The Oliver bug worked, and for 
two weeks, are told, fellow named 
Alfred Baldwin sitting room 
Howard Johnson motor lodge 
across the street from the Watergate 
complex, monitored conversations from 
it. Baldwin passed summaries 
those conversations which and oth- 
ers described sexual nature 
McCord, who passed them along 
Gordon Liddy, who passed them 
Jeb Magruder. When the bug 
O’Brien’s phone failed function, the 
Plumbers went back replace it, and 
that when they were arrested. any 
case, that the standard version. 
According Hougan, however, the 
DNC was never bugged the first place; 
when FBI technicians arrived the 
scene later the morning the arrest 
they couldn’t find single bug the 
DNC. And where does Hougan get this 
startling information? Hougan says 
comes from FBI documents obtained 
through Freedom Information suit. 
According the documents cites, 
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neither FBI nor telephone company tech- 
nicians were able find the bugs that 
had supposedly been planted the Wa- 
tergate burglars despite three top-to- 
bottom searches, which included the dis- 
mantling every phone the prem- 
ises, and some urgent pleas from the 
prosecutor, assistant U.S. attorney Earl 
Silbert, who understood that the fail- 
ure find bug could have serious con- 
sequences for his case. Furthermore, 
when antiquated bug was actually dis- 
covered secretary’s phone some 
three months later, the FBI tested and 
concluded that would have been in- 
capable transmitting outside the Wa- 
tergate. They pronounced phony, 
probably plant, and assigned en- 
tirely different case number. 

Now, quite obviously, this raises 

some questions that demand answers. 
For example: 
Are the documents that Hougan cites 
genuine? Yes. They are file the 
FBI reading room Washington, 
and have examined them. 


theory, the Watergate break- 
had more 


What were these burg 

in, shown here this 1974 

with CIA plot and 


Well, isn’t possible that these re- 
ports are merely interim reports, and 
that the FBI later reversed itself? Ap- 
parently not. spoke with retired FBI 
special agent Wilbur Stevens, who 
was supervisor the FBI Laboratory 
during Watergate. confirmed (a) that 
the FBI was never able find bug 
the DNC and (b) that when one was later 
discovered after call from secretary 
the DNC, the FBi considered fake. 
nothing that know that 
would change [these findings],’’ 
said. 

Then why heard these 
FBI documents before? Hougan 
points out his book, the Justice De- 
partment under Nixon refused release 
any these reports the Senate Wa- 
tergate Committee. This confirmed 
Terry Lenzner, former assistant chief 
counsel for the committee. were 
concentrating the Lenz- 
ner told me. would have been useful 
Our investigation have the docu- 
ments order check them against any 


lars really after? 
New York maga 
ring than 


zine reconstruction, 
Political espionage. 


According new 


Se, 


conflicts that might have Nor 
were the documents given the de- 
fendants the Watergate trial, noted 
The New York Times. Hougan, who 
obtained total 16,000 documents 
through the FOIA 1980, was presum- 
ably the first person outside the Justice 
Department examine them. 

But wasn’t the prosecutor required 
law hand over material that might 
exculpatory the Watergate defend- 
ants? Anthony Lukas raises this question 
his review for The New York Times, 
pointing out that, under the Brady rule, 
the prosecution required give all 
such evidence the defense. this 
case, the application the rule seems 
especially obvious, because the govern- 
ment had charged the Watergate burglars 
with planting bug that its own inves- 
tigators said was fake. When asked 
the Watergate prosecutor, Earl Silbert, 
about this, said recalled the doc- 
uments but had clear recollection 
whether they had been available the 
defense. went say that the 
Brady rule only and that 
the prosecutor required turn over 
the defense. frankly, just can’t 
say that they asked,’’ Silbert said. 
the memos weren’t turned over the 
defense, that was the reason.”’ 

how could they request them 
they didn’t know they asked. 

can see your Silbert said, 

some Brady requests are over- 
broad.”’ 
What the defense lawyers say about 
that? sent copies the FBI reports 
one them, Ellis Rubin. promi- 
nent Miami trial lawyer, Rubin was re- 
tained represent the four Cuban 
members the burglary team Eu- 
genio Martinez, Frank Sturgis, Bernard 
Barker, and Virgilio Gonzalez after 
they had pleaded guilty and been sen- 
tenced prison. 

When called Rubin few days later 
expressed astonishment, stating cat- 
egorically that his clients had never been 
given the information. definite 
violation Brady versus 
said, could cause for new 
said would take the matter 
with his clients. 

may have bigger scoop than 
you Rubin added. 
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own abbreviated investi- 
gation shows, Hougan’s facts 
the break-in check out, this ob- 
viously important story itself, 
Rubin’s comments would sug- 
gest. But, beyond this, even 
Rubin and his clients decide not 
seek new trial, Hougan’s version 
the burglary important because 
the questions raises about the rest 
the Watergate affair. For example: 

Since Alfred Baldwin was obviously 
listening something his room the 
Howard Johnson, just what was lis- 
tening to? Hougan’s answer and this 
where the sex-scandal theory begins 
emerge that Baldwin was listen- 
ing transmissions from bug that was 
planted elsewhere. Hougan concludes 
that the bug was situated prostitute’s 
quarters the Columbia Plaza, which 
located near the Watergate complex. 
Hougan himself points out, the evi- 
dence for this circumstantial. 

Another question posed the new 
break-in evidence, however, bit eas- 
ier deal with: much what know 
about the break-in and bugging false, 
then where did get our original ver- 
sion those events? Hougan’s answer, 
supported this instance the records 
the Watergate Commission, 
James McCord. the standard version 
the break-in false, McCord was ap- 
parently lying. But why? 

According Hougan, both McCord 
and Howard Hunt secretly 
working for the CIA while using the 
White House cover for domestic 
intelligence operations.’’ Once again, 
this assertion contrary what Hou- 
gan calls the Wa- 
tergate that are tempted dismiss 
out hand. However, Hougan’s con- 
clusions this regard would seem 
based the same kind verifiable in- 
formation his break-in scenario, 
that anyone interested should 
possible check out. 

According the received version 
Watergate, Hunt the somewhat buf- 
foonish member the White House 
Plumbers, former agent dis- 
repute, whose ineptitude contributed 
mightily the bungling the ‘‘third- 
rate the DNC. have 
come believe, Hunt left the agency 
the spring 1970 take job with 
Washington p.r. firm called the Robert 


Mullen Company. continued 
his employment there after got his job 
White House consultant, working 
publicity writer. 

Marshaling information from several 
sources, Hougan argues that Hunt never 
really retired from the CIA. presents 
evidence that two previous ‘‘retire- 
Hunt were acknowledged 
fakes; that shortly before Hunt ostensi- 
bly left the agency 1970 his top-secret 
security clearance was actually extended 
anticipation his continued ‘‘utili- 
the CIA; that the Mullen 
Company was ordinary p.r. firm but 
CIA front with active CIA agents 
working out its offices; and that during 
the Watergate period the president the 
Mullen Company, Robert Bennett, re- 
ported his case agent the CIA 
his efforts divert attention from any 
agency involvement Watergate. 


Hunt was still working 
for the CIA, what was 
doing the White House? 
Hougan says was there 
undercover agent, spying 
the White House for the 
agency. support this, 
introduces internal 
CIA memorandum, written agency 
employee who worked the White 
House CIA liaison office. According 
the memo which had been previously 
published addendum House 
hearings, but vague, summary ver- 
sion, with the names the author and 
its two addressees deleted Hunt reg- 
ularly used the office send sealed en- 
velopes back CIA headquarters. 
one occasion, according this memo, 
member the liaison staff opened one 
the envelopes and found contain 
material. 

Hougan found out the name the 
author the memo, Rob Roy Ratliff, 
and gave him call. According Rat- 
liff, the gossip alluded was about 
White House officials and other 
bers the administration. Hougan 
found another source, who described the 
also discovered that the re- 
cipients Hunt’s missives, whose 
names had been deleted for reasons 
were CIA director 
Richard Helms and the CIA’s Medical 
Services division the staff which, 
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Hougan points out, uses such material 
construct psychological profiles. 

Hougan also succeeds shedding 
new light McCord, the chief Water- 
gate burglar. Contrary the popular 
conception him plodding ex- 
agency gumshoe, Hougan writes, 
McCord was for years high-ranking 
(GS-15) official the CIA’s Office 
Security, which was responsible var- 
ious times for the agency’s mind-control 
programs, plots assassinate foreign 
leaders, and variety illegal domestic 
operations, such the mail-opening 
project, the infiltration the antiwar 
movement, and Operation Chaos. 
worth keeping mind that the time 
Watergate none these programs had 
been exposed. 

Hougan shows, McCord’s sup- 
posed retirement from the CIA, which 
occurred 1970, just three months after 
Hunt’s, was also quite dubious. Mc- 
Cord’s ostensible reason for retiring was 
make more money than earned 
his GS-15 salary. However, before 
signed with the Republican National 
Committee and the Committee Re- 
elect the President, McCord’s only ap- 
parent sources income were his 
pension, part-time teaching job 
community college Maryland, and 
private security firm, McCord Associ- 
ates, which had clients until was 
hired the RNC. 

Hougan cites several examples 
McCord’s activities during his tenure 
Republican security adviser that are 
difficult explain, including the pur- 
chase Chicago several telephone 
bugs that would broadcast only via class- 
ified CIA communications satellites. 
There was also suspicious incident that 
occurred McCord’s home just five 
days after the Watergate all 
McCord’s records were thrown into the 
fireplace and burned. Present for the 
event were McCord’s wife (McCord was 
still jail) and one Lee Pennington, 
Jr.,.a deep-cover contract agent who 
worked for McCord’s old outfit, the Of- 
fice Security, and received his pay 
the form checks. CIA 
memo, not made public until two years 
after the fire, indicates that Pennington 
went McCord’s home for the purpose 
any indication con- 
nections between the Agency and Mr. 
Hougan points out, since 
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had already been reported the press 
that McCord was former employee 
the CIA McCord had testified that 
effect his arraignment the only pos- 
sible connection that might have con- 
cerned the agency would have been one 
subsequent his retirement. And what 
was McCord to? Hougan says that, 
with the assistance down-and-out 
private investigator named Louis Rus- 


Key mystery? This 
key, found one the 
Watergate burglars 
and now reposing the 
National Archives fits 
the theory that sex 
scandal prompted the 
break-in. 


CJR/Harlee Little,..Jr. 


sell, was involved bugging some 
prostitutes the Columbia Plaza Apart- 


ments near Watergate, possibly col-- 


lect information which the CIA could 
use for political blackmail. this point 
Hougan turns toward his sex-scan- 
dal theory the facts are somewhat 
sketchier. 

However, even with the sex scandal 
there are intriguing leads that 
would seem warrant further inquiry. 
start with, there the call-girl ring 
itself, which operated out the Colum- 
bia Plaza, catering assortment 
Washington types, including U.S. sen- 
ator and clutch foreign intelligence 


agents. Hougan knows this because he. 


got the books.’’ When the call- 
girl ring was exposed the weeks before 
the Watergate break-in, created mi- 
nor scandal. But until Hougan came 
along one ever saw any reason 
connect the Watergate affair. Hou- 
gan finds several possible links, inciud- 
ing evidence high-level White House 
interest the case. 

More the point, Hougan establishes 
through interviews with Phillip Mackin 
Bailley, the lawyer who pled guilty 
running the call-girl operation, that 
clients for the prostitutes the Columbia 
Plaza were being referred regular 
basis woman who worked the 
DNC offices. Next, Hougan produces 
another the FBI documents ob- 
tained through the FOIA which re- 
veals that when the burglars were 


arrested the DNC, one them, Eu- 


genio Martinez, was caught the police 
trying get rid key had his 
coat pocket. And the key? the FBI 
quickly determined, belonged the 
desk Ida Wells. Wells was 
the secretary Spencer Oliver, who, 
will remembered, was the DNC 
official whose phone was supposedly 
bugged. 

What does the key mean? Hougan 
takes additional evidence for his 
thesis that Watergate was not much 
political scandal was sex scandal. 
Maybe he’s right, and maybe not; and 
maybe he’s partly right, which strikes 
more likely. this point there’s 
not enough information come any 
conclusion. However, the documents are 
file the FBI reading room for any- 
one interested pursuing the matter. 
The key itself along with copies 
the FBI documents and other Watergate 
Archives. 

Without stopping list several other 
evidentiary steps here, can now 
straight Hougan’s conclusion: that 
James McCord had been monitoring the 
prostitutes the Columbia Plaza, pos- 
sibly obtain blackmail information for 
the CIA; that when the call-girl ring was 
busted, the White House saw chance 
collect some dirty stories its own 
and launched the Plumbers its own 
fact-finding mission; and that, order 
preserve the secrecy this project, 
which amounted nothing less than 
illegal domestic operation the CIA, 
McCord sabotaged the burglary, causing 
all hands arrested. 

should clear, even from this 
brief summary, Hougan’s sex-scandal 
scenario has some holes the big- 
gest being the lack any positive proof 
that the CIA was involved the call- 
girl operation, that Baldwin was 
fact listening the Columbia Plaza. 
However, should equally obvious 
that the real worth Secret Agenda does 
not depend this one rather sensational 
theory. Especially for journalists, the 
Hougan’s book lies the 
questions raises about all the old the- 
ories that have accepted fact. 
Secret Agenda, Hougan makes con- 
vincing argument that least some 
what think know about Watergate 
wrong. high time that the press 
started facing that 
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Reclaiming 


the Reclamation beat 


One dam story 
after another 

goes uncovered 
until the Colorado 
River busts loose 


ROGER MORRIS 


rom small band government 
engineers who pioneered the 
dam-building boom the 

1930s, thus making possible for the 
Great American Desert literally bloom 
with cities and farms, the U.S. Bureau 
Reclamation has evolved into the ov- 
erlord vast water empire stretching 
from the Great Plains California. Its 
controlled rivers provide the irrigation 
for percent the nation’s agriculture 
and the same proportion its livestock; 
its reservoirs, addition serving 
recreational lakes, provide drinking wa- 


Roger Morris, who lives Santa Fe, 
frequent contributor the Review. 


ter for more than fifteen million dwellers 
the Los Angeles basin. Meanwhile, 
the bureau’s generators provide the en- 
ergy that lights the homes and offices 
millions more Americans the Rocky 
Mountain states, well the far west 
power that, recent years, has pro- 
duced much $600 million annua! 
revenues the federal government. 
Thus, when politicians dozen state- 
houses throughout the Midwest and the 
West talk about bureau,’’ all 
likelihood they are referring not the 
FBI some other Potomac bureaucracy 
but Reclamation, whose main offices 
are Salt Lake City and Denver. 

Yet, despite its enormous power and 
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both: Joe Dahilig/Bureau of Reclamation 


importance for much the nation, 
the Bureau Reclamation remains one 
the worst reported and least under- 
stood all federal offices. Media cov- 
erage its decisions and doings tends 
fitful and shallow, tendency that 
became strikingly apparent June 
1983, when heavy spring rains and late 
and large snowmelt created torrent 
high water the upper Colorado River 
and what ought have been the water 
story the decade. 

Eating away the emergency spill- 
ways either side the 710-foot-high 
Glen Canyon Dam, the northeastern bul- 
wark the reservoir system, the swollen 
river threatened carve out deep new 
channel circumventing the dam, which 
would have released the raging waters 
with full force against lesser dams down- 
stream. Had these smaller dams been 
toppled, the result would have been 


Going with the flow: The Glen 
Canyon, Colorado, dam (left) was 
danger being outflanked 
1983 when the swollen Colorado 
River chewed holes emergency 
spillways (below). 


disaster immense magnitude. 
was, the Colorado River flood 1983 
property damage downstream, mainly 
Arizona, California, and Mexico, not 
mention the costs human suffering and 
damage the environment. 

This was huge story, and was cov- 
ered some detail papers throughout 
the region notably, Phoenix’s Repub- 
lic and Gazette, the Los Angeles Times, 
The Denver Post, and the Deseret News 
Salt Lake City. Each told parts the 
story well. One the best accounts 
appear after the flood had abated was 
August Los Angeles Times piece, 
staff writer Richard Meyer, which ex- 
plained how the overlapping state and 
federal agencies downstream Arizona 
and California had, the one hand, 
warned elderly retirees and others off the 
Colorado’s flood plain while, the 
other hand, encouraging settlement for 
the sake the resulting tax and land- 
lease revenues. 

neither the Times nor 
the other papers published comparably 
detailed and thoughtful analyses pol- 


icies upstream, where, the Times it- 
self observed editorially, the Bureau 
Reclamation had adopted policy 
[water], keeping reservoirs 
filled almost the thus virtually 
assuring that unusually heavy snow- 
melt would cause damaging floods 
downstream. 

This, course, was point 
which, had been borne mind 
editors and reporters, might have led 
them question the bureau’s assertion 
(unchallenged most news accounts 
and parroted June Deseret News 
editorial) that, any human agency 
could blamed for the flood, was not 
Reclamation but the National Weather 
Service for failing provide accurate 
snowmelt predictions. One paper, its 
credit, did question the bureau’s 
serving statements. This was High 
Country News, biweekly devoted 
conservation and environmental news 
put out Paonia, Colorado. Decem- 
ber 12, 1983, ran remarkable story 
bureau engineer. Based bureau doc- 
uments and expert sources other re- 
porter had managed unearth 
contact, Wolf’s account was both 
pelling chronicle the heroism dis- 
played bureau engineers during the 
critical days Glen Canyon and scath- 
ing critique the bureau’s full-reservoir 
policy policy reflecting the high 
priority placed keeping the govern- 
ment’s profitable hydroelectric genera- 
tors running top capacity. 

The bureau itself has acknowledged 
the accuracy Wolf’s reporting. But 
reporters larger papers seem slow 
draw lessons from Wolf’s work. The 
performance papers closest where 
the bureau makes its decisions has been 
particularly cryptic. Some cases point: 
January 12, 1985, the Deseret 
News reports proposed merger the 
Bureau Reclamation and the Army 
Corps Engineers, two historic rivals. 
The plan represents major bureaucratic 
triumph for Reclamation and the pros- 
pect far-reaching expansion its 
power but the importance this pro- 
posed merger the future the bu- 
reau’s water empire left for readers 
divine for themselves. 

February 1985, the Salt Lake 
City Tribune runs Arizona Republic 
dispatch reporting that 1984 
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even heavier run-off season than 
the Colorado River. Reclamation of- 
ficials the Tribune re- 
ports almost casually, needing the 
Glen Canyon spillways again. The dis- 
patch fails put this lone shard in- 
formation the context what had 
happened when the Colorado had 
torn apart Glen Canyon Dam’s spill- 


‘To get timely 
and straight information 
from the bureau, 
even ina 
potential disaster, 
very difficult’ 


Paul Krza, reporter, 
Casper, Wyoming, Star-Tribune 


ways. the run-off 1984 was 
than the year before, why 
hadn’t the river flooded again? This was 
only one the questions that was not 
raised report that, like most, failed 
explore the nature and consequences 
bureau policies. 

September 1984, The Denver 
Post congratulates itself for 
sive and important how San 
Diego quietly planning buy some 
Colorado’s unused Colorado River 
water allotment from private company. 
The story represents alert coverage 
another skirmish the West’s water 
wars, but the Post’s subsequent cover- 
age (like that the Union San Diego) 
reports the issue supply and demand 
largely from local, parochial view- 
point. Neither paper steps back put 
this single event larger context that 
would include interstate rivalries within 
the Colorado River system, the shadowy 
roles played farm and ranching lob- 
bies, private business, the state water 
bureaucracies, and, over them all, the 
Bureau Reclamation, which manages 
water and power accordance with its 
own, sometimes hidden, agenda. 

April 30, 1983, Denver Post col- 
umn picks the thread June 
1982, editorial report the progress 
ambitious plan in- 
volving the Bureau Reclamation and 
Grace Co. designed reduce 


the Colorado River’s troublesome sal- 
inity and slurry coal energy-hungry 
westerners. story with vast im- 
plications: new tie between govern- 
ment and business what has hitherto 
been the public domain; new solution 
old water problem; potential en- 
ergy revolution California. But the 
proposal treated the Post and other 
papers little more than novelty. 
the case with most major decisions 
involving western water use and regional 


development, the politics and the pro- 


ponents, the costs and the benefits are 
simply not spelled out. 

November 21, 1984, the Deseret 
News business report associate 
business editor George Ferguson notes 
that revenues WAPA are 
The acronym stands for the 
Western Area Power Administration, 
government office set the Depart- 
ment Energy the result ob- 
scure 1977 government reorganization 
and now responsible for brokering the 
Colorado River’s hydroelectric power 
along ever-widening grid throughout 
the West. was the new urge generate 
WAPA’s comparatively cheap and 
profitable power year-round that kept the 
bureau’s reservoirs perilously high be- 
fore the flood 1983. How does the 
bureau decide between the clashing 
priorities power generation and high 
reservoirs against flood control and 
reservoirs with safe margin? What role 
does WAPA play such choices? What 
who WAPA, anyway? Read- 
ers the Deseret News provided with 
only single story the agency 1984 
will not find out from their newspa- 
per. (The Denver Post has been similarly 
lax. November 1983, the Post re- 
ported that mounting revenues derived 
from the sale Colorado River hydro- 
electric power could pay for important 
new power projects. The account did not 
even mention WAPA.) 

Meanwhile, the other side Salt 
Lake City, where both WAPA and the 
bureau have major offices, the Tribune 
about carry December dispatch 
bureau assurances that high Colorado 
River flows are cause for worry. 
course, when you’re dealing with 
Mother Nature you never have any hard, 
fast bureau official 
quoted saying. The Tribune, which 
carries index listing for WAPA all 


during 1984, does not explain its read- 
ers that Mother Nature may not the 
only policymaker the management 
the bureau’s dams and reservoirs. 

November 17, 1985, front-page 
New York Times story reports the open- 
ing the Central Arizona Project 
long-sought and long-fought allocation 
Colorado River water for Phoenix and 
Tucson. it, the Denver bureau 
chief, Iver Peterson, emphasizes the tra- 
ditional pork-barrel congressional poli- 
tics the West’s water 
Only the final paragraphs the sto- 
ry’s page jump does Peterson allude 
the historical pattern such projects, 
which lead new scarcity and thus 
still more Bureau Reclamation dams 
and waterways. The piece, then, pro- 
vides only glimpse the dynamic ob- 
solescence the politics water and 
the bureau’s continuing search for 
mission. (Similarly, Peterson’s coverage 
the 1983 flood reported the damage 
graphic detail but provided little in- 
sight into the bureau’s pre-flood politics 
and policies.) 


onceivably, digging into the Re- 
clamation story requires more 
persistence and skepticism 
most reporters are urged bring 
it. The persistence Paul Krza, 
veteran reporter and chief the Casper, 
Wyoming, Star-Tribune’s Green River 
Last spring when Krza turned gov- 
ernment documents that spoke 
rious the Fontenelle Dam 
one the bureau’s newer structures, the 
dam situated forty-five miles upstream 
from Green River found that bu- 
reau Officials were anything but eager 
cooperate with reporter his pursuit 
this story. Krza knew from his 
reading the documents, the bureau’s 
own engineers had already recom- 
mended quick drain the Fontenelle 
reservoir, but, Krza recalls, ‘“They were 
telling was all routine and, the 
same time, were quietly warning Green 
River Emergency Service take the 
necessary precautions. had pull teeth 
get information the dam. get 
timely and straight information [from the 
bureau], even potential disaster, 
very 
Krza’s early May 1985 dispatches, 
which were based bureau memoran- 
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dums and sources within the bureau, to- 
gether with Star-Tribune editorial, 
angered officials. accused 
causing panic and even tried get 
called the carpet with editor for 
alleged Krza says. the story 
was (Asked for comment, bu- 
reau spokesman did not dispute Krza’s 
claim, acknowledging that Krza 
well-informed reporter who clearly 
does his 

bureau’s trying more ac- 
cessible the wake the eighty-three 
flood,’’ observes James Udall, free- 
lance reporter who has written about the 
agency for Audubon, High Country 
News, and other publications, it’s 
still hard report the real story. They 
immediately route you public rela- 
tions, where they put gloss and 
don’t have the stuff you want anyway. 
You have get through the people 
who know 

Kathy Wood Loveless, spokesper- 
son the bureau’s Salt Lake City head- 
quarters, says that, while she will 
occasionally pass inquiring reporters 
along bureau experts, ‘‘technical ex- 
planations usually confuse lay journal- 
Besides, she says the bureau’s 
engineers, not hired talk 

don’t ever really Debo- 
rah Frazier the Rocky Mountain News 
says the bureau’s public relations peo- 
ple. you have know how get 
the incredible wealth information 
that’s there inside and not being offered 
you. There’s lack information 
you end-run the press 

Frazier demonstrated her point when, 
together with fellow News staff member 
Steve Chawkins, she produced eight- 
part series water policy and problems 
that ran June 1984. Containing de- 
tailed reporting the bureau, the 
growing demands the Colorado’s 
yearly flow the seven basin states and 
Mexico, the salinity problem, and 
Indian water rights and interstate feud- 
ing, the series was model its kind. 

The Frazier-Chawkins series was 
memorable for another reason: 
touched one the great unmention- 
ables the bureau beat namely, the 
prominent role played the U.S. Bu- 
reau Reclamation the Mormons, 
this day dominate the 
the words the series. such 
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underlying truth it’s never talked 
about,’’ Frazier says the agency’s 
theocracy. may not even realize 
until you’re sitting the bureau caf- 
eteria and notice that one drinking 

From almost any approach, the sub- 
ject rich potential. One could, for 
example, consider the effect vital 
government office and national policy 
such singular influence one reli- 
gious group, use the bureau ex- 
emplify the growing Mormon political 
and bureaucratic influence throughout 
the West. But few papers seem ready 
explore the story, least all Salt Lake 
City’s own Tribune Deseret News. 


problems plaguing newsrooms 
are plain enough part. There 
obviously old-fashioned lethargy, 

reinforced perhaps company-town 
cooption places like Salt Lake City 
and even Denver. Also, there the prob- 
lem acquiring good working 
edge the complex water-power system 
and Reclamation’s bureaucracy, al- 
though neither any more arcane than 
issues and bureaucracies myriad other 
energy and environmental subjects jour- 
nalists must tackle. And then there’s the 
turnover problem: the time you 
learn the observes Deborah 
zier, may The high turn- 
over rate this beat affects coverage 
not only the smaller papers but also 
that The New York Times, the Los 


Angeles Times, and The Wall Street 


Journal, where Denver flood-cov- 
erage assignment may only brief 
stopover for reporter the way 
what seem bigger stories. 

the end, though, the press’s poor 
showing may much the result 
the defensive and offensive tactics the 
bureau indolence, ignorance, and 
high turnover rate the newsroom. 
Still the darling many editors and pub- 
lishers the result its glorious past 
and present-day clout, the bureau not 
accustomed being treated with any- 
thing but respect. Its attitude toward the 
press, meanwhile, anything but re- 


spectful. press has not been fair. 
and, more damaging, has not been 


bureau spokesperson Loveless 
says. question the mental capacity 
she adds. it’s not incom- 
petence, then it’s 


This disdain and distrust were evident 
official directive, issued during the 
1983 flood, declaring that only public 
information officers were speak the 
press and then only both person- 
to-person and telephone interviews were 
taped. Loveless says that she did not per- 
sonally tape telephone interviews; 
number other bureau press officers 
reportedly simply ignored the directive. 
(Several journalists who covered the 
flood say they were unaware the tap- 
ing practice.) 

Ever since 1983, relations between 
the bureau and the media have been 
strained. press doesn’t understand 
the bureau, absolutely not,’’ Loveless 
insists. But Hunter Holloway, vet- 
eran The Associated Press who served 
1983 and 1984, offers different per- 
spective. are some people the 
says Hollaway, don’t 
understand the importance being 
frank with the press constituency. few 
journalists know how the oper- 
ates, stonewalling doesn’t help either 
side. Too many press officers bow be- 
fore their 

whom many reporters 
credit with trying make the agency 
more open, left Reclamation the 
spring 1985 for private publishing 
move these journalists fear will make 
coverage more difficult than before. 
(Loveless, too, has now left the bureau 
and investment banker specializing 
the financing water and power proj- 
see the media the en- 
says High Country News 
publisher Marston the bureau’s 
press officers, getting the story can 

Whether not the press decides 
rouse itself from its lethargy and cover 
Reclamation manner befitting the 
bureau’s importance, one fact the 
story clear: Mother Nature has her own 
deadline. Her story begins the au- 
tumn, high some mountain amphi- 
theater, with the first flakes snow, and 
builds climax when the winter 
snow melts. The Colorado will rise 
again, pounding down into the bureau’s 
reservoirs its ancient trial strength 
with engineering pride and bureaucratic 
policy and politics. Reported not, 
story that will determine much 
the future the American West. 
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The man who set 
the standard 


Murrow: His Life and Times 
Ann Sperber 
Freundlich Books. 608 pp. $22.95 


NEIL HICKEY 


that night December 1941, Ar- 
chibald MacLeish faced black-tie au- 
dience 1,100 dignitaries New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria and addressed 
remarks the rail-thin, visibly nervous, 
thirty-three-year-old guest honor: 
burned the city London our 
houses and felt the flames that burned 
it. You laid the dead London our 
doors and knew that the dead were 
our dead were mankind’s 
dead. Without rhetoric, without 
dramatics, without more emotion than 
needed you have destroyed the 
superstition that what done beyond 
three thousand miles water not 
reaily done 

Days later, December Edward 
(né Egbert) Roscoe Murrow, the grand- 
son North Carolina dirt farmers, ate 
sandwiches and drank beer with Franklin 
Roosevelt the Oval Office having 
been invited there brief the president 
the war Europe and pondered 
with him the bombing Pearl Harbor 
the Japanese that had taken place that 
afternoon. succeeding weeks, the 
White House pressured Murrow join 
the administration part the Office 
War Information, but declined tel- 
egram presidential aide Harry Hop- 
kins: much soul-searching 
Indeed, Edward Murrow al- 
ready had spent five years 
the European Staff, Columbia Broad- 
casting during which prac- 
tically presided the birth broadcast 


Neil Hickey New York bureau chief for 
Guide. 


news delivering daily radio reports 
America Hitler’s rape the continent 
and the devastating bombing Britain. 
While still his twenties and figure 
daunting precocity, Murrow was na- 
tional celebrity, listening habit, the first 
(and arguably, this day, only) great 
American broadcast newsman, founder 
history’s best team broadcast war 
correspondents (William Shirer, Charies 
Collingwood, Eric Sevareid, Howard 
Smith, David Schoenbrun, Richard 
Hottelet, al), and primus inter pares 
the wartime journalistic community, al- 
though had never worked for news- 
paper wire service. 

It’s difficult overstate, even forty 
years’ remove, how important radio 
news was Americans during World 
War II. those pre-television days, the 
daily live radio reports from the war 
zones (often with the very sounds bat- 
tle the background) were passionate 
interest listeners the U.S. 
was the real thing, broadcasting’s first 
living room writes Sperber 
her new biography Murrow. 
world was ending, and the reporters had 
become the chorus, playing out their 
roles stage awesome dimen- 
Sperber knows something about 
awesome dimensions; Murrow: His Life 
and Times work such enormity 
its heft and scope that surely one need 
ever again tempted essay biog- 
raphy the apotheosized journalist 
whose spirit still invoked, twenty 
years after his death, whenever the glo- 
ries, the depredations, and the promise 
television news come for argu- 
ment. Reportedly dozen years the 
making, Sperber’s book not only the 
story remarkable life, but thirty- 
year political and military overview 
U.S. history from the mid-1930s, when 
Murrow began his public life, his 
death from lung cancer 1965 age 
fifty-seven. 

what’s here wasn’t available 
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Alexander Kendrick when wrote 
his excellent study Prime Time: The Life 
Edward Murrow 1969. Every- 
where apparent the cooperation Ja- 
net Brewster Murrow, the journalist’s 
widow, whose 1937- 
1965, include numerous letters from her 
husband that are extraordinarily touch- 
ing their tenderness and playfulness 
was clearly man love with his 
wife. Sperber also draws interviews 
with Mrs. Murrow conducted between 
1973 and 1985, and others with William 
Paley, Frank Stanton, former president 
CBS, and Fred Friendly, Murrow’s 
close associate for many years; Free- 
dom Information Act-related docu- 
ments from the State Department, the 
Defense Department, the National Se- 
curity Council, the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, and the White House; 
FBI file Murrow begun 1948; 
and material from the Murrow Col- 
lection the Fletcher School Law and 
Diplomacy Tufts University. 

The portrait that emerges man, 
sprung miraculously fully formed from 
Anglo-Celtic-Cherokee roots North 
Carolina, who grew intermittent 
poverty amid the logging camps 
Washington state and whose powers 
instantly apparent his co- 
evals and teachers: was president 
the student government Washington 
State College, colonel the ROTC, 
president the National Student Fed- 
eration America, president the 
Conférence Internationale des Etudiants, 
the youngest member thirty years 
elected the Council Foreign Re- 
lations, assistant age twenty-three (his 
first job New York) Stephen Pierce 
Duggan, the founder the Institute 
International Education. the latter ca- 
pacity, moved the old-school-tie 
world eastern-establishment bankers, 
academics, university trustees, and Wall 
Street lawyers. 

The Sperber portrait also describes 
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their foreign news provincial papers, 
rising national figure with direct access the 
vast American public that was beyond the 
reach the great metropolitan dailies. 


reported live from the rooftops 

London during bombing raids, and from 

tiny studio the basement the 

BBC’s Broadcasting House. master- 

minded CBS’s coverage, directing the 

efforts his talented hired hands who 
were spread across the continent. 
was the.heyday the war correspond- 
writes Sperber, the great 
story, the great personalities. Weekly 

correspondents’ luncheons the Savoy. 
Thick carpets, high windows over- 
looking the Thames, Allied uniforms, 


Murrow who was brittle, depressive, er- 
ratic times; man limited physical 
and emotional resources who for years 
expended psychic capital didn’t own 
and who compulsively smoked many 
ninety unfiltered Camel cigarettes 
day failing effort mitigate his 
tension, shyness, and mike fright. The 
incandescent early career dimmed the 
1950s his CBS overseers grew in- 
creasingly uneasy about his controver- 
sial left-liberalism the Senator Joseph 
McCarthy period; and about his public 
criticism television industry that 
saw falling away from its original high 
purpose service and excellence into 
cynical commercialism despised. 
One Sperber’s most important con- 
tributions, and considerable one, 
detail for the first time the full extent 
Murrow’s pre-war involvement the 
Emergency Committee Aid Dis- 
placed German Scholars, entity 
founded twenty-one U.S. college and 
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courtesy CBS 


university heads rescue from Ger- 
many the teachers and scientists whose 
academic freedoms were being cruelly 
suppressed the Nazi regime. Murrow 
was the day-to-day operating adminis- 
trator the committee (simultaneous 
with his and his efforts 
the author’s words, 
the face the Western in- 
tellectual The cream 
German academicians received sanctu- 
ary American universities, and much 
was Murrow’s initiative. Years 
later, would call the experience 
most richly rewarding anything have 
ever 


finest hours, however, surely 

were the war years, from the 

late 1930s 1945, the golden 
age radio journalism when Murrow, 
starting age twenty-nine, became the 
prototype species new commu- 
nications, the radio correspondent, 


Murrow had become the centerpiece 
more than reporter bureau chief. 
the intimate government ministers, 
welcome guest upstairs Downing 
Street, dining with the Churchills when 
Mrs. Roosevelt Harry Hopkins came 
England. was elegant, high-level 
balancing 

Harrison Salisbury, then UP’s bureau 
chief London, remembered that 
though had this really exalted status 
didn’t put on. didn’t think that 
he’d been knighted. And never lost 
touch with the fact that this was news 

resented being stuck London 
when Shirer, Collingwood, Smith, and 
the others were close the fighting, 
began flying bombers combat 
missions (twenty-five all), some 
them over Berlin. That raised William 
Paley’s hackles and, visit Lon- 
don, demanded that his invaluable 
chief European operations avoid such 
unneeded hazards. Murrow listened 
thoughtfully and consented. days 
Paley recalled, was out over 


uniting one person the functions news 
gatherer, writer and broadcaster, neither 
commentator nor news reader, but staff 
reporter. [Murrow] was power his 
own right: newsman who could address 
nationwide audience directly editors, 
rewriters, shoved over his 
copy beating the newspapers hours, 
reaching millions otherwise dependent for 
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eighteen months return the micro- 
phone learn how communicate 
the newfangled medium called televi- 
sion, and eventually create, with Fred 
Friendly, the celebrated See Now se- 
ries (in 1951) and pioneering news spe- 
cials such Korea,”’ 
which The New York Times called ‘‘a 
visual (Later, was the host 
the less critically acclaimed Person 
Person, celebrity-interview series 
which often seemed uncomfortable 
and out place.) The famous See Now 
segment Senator McCarthy March 
1954 the great acts political 
courage our cabled columnist 
Joseph Alsop) earned him the wrath 
the right wing and the close scrutiny 
the FBI determine was com- 
munist, and inspired the State Depart- 
ment refuse him new passport 
grounds Communist af- 
that was not and had never been 
member the party. Murrow signed 
rather than undertake court case that 
could have stretched for years. will 
have trouble shaving for while,’’ 


told Paley, ‘‘but there was 

During the mid-1950s, the ties that 
had bound Murrow his beloved CBS 
for twenty years began rot: Paley was 
busy building rich and powerful net- 
work which controversial documen- 
taries were not only troublesome po- 
litically but also bad for business. Frank 
Stanton’s star had risen the network, 
and although and Murrow respected 
each other’s impressive talents, their re- 
lations were seldom better than cordial 
and, times, good deal worse. See 
Now, the most honored series tele- 
vision, was cancelled, supposedly be- 
cause cost too much. The broadcast 
industry that had made Edward Mur- 
row its most renowned figure was now 
making him anachronism. Beyond all 
that, Murrow was suffering bouts 
depression, chronic headaches, and nag- 
ging bronchial disorders. 

Against that background, accepted 
invitation from the Radio and Tele- 
vision News Directors Association ad- 
dress its convention 1958. Murrow 
seized the occasion deliver bomb- 


Broadcasting from New York 
after the Munich crisis, 
1938: Murrow, Paul White 


Cronkite, and Eric Severei 
covering the 1952 conventions. 
get into car with him. 
war’s end, Murrow reluctantly 
took the directorship the CBS news 
department, administrative job which 
disliked, and which forsook after 


shell that effectively ended his career 
broadcasting and opened unbridge- 
able chasm between himself and his CBS 
employers. Future historians, de- 
clared, would find television’s nightly 
schedules ‘‘evidence decadence, es- 
capism, and insulation from the realities 
cerned ‘‘clash between the public in- 
terest and the corporate and 
lamented that broadcast news had 
nation show business, advertising, 
and news. The top management 
the networks, with few notable excep- 
tions, has been trained advertising, 
research, show business. But the 
nature the corporate structure, they 
also make the final and crucial decisions 
having with news and public af- 
fairs. Frequently, they have neither the 
time nor the competence 
went on: 

the money-making machine 
has some kind built-in perpetual mo- 
tion, but not think so. are 
currently wealthy, fat, comfortable, and 
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off our fat surpluses and recognize that 
delude, amuse, and insulate us, then tel- 
evision and those who finance 
may see totally different picture too 
proposed that major network 
airtime for public affairs programming, 
and wondered stockholders ‘‘would 
rise their wrath and 

The instrument television, said, 
teach, can illuminate; yes, and 
can even inspire. But can only 
the extent that humans are determined 
merely wires and lights box. 
Stonewall Jackson, who knew some- 
thing about the use said, 
“When war comes, you must draw the 
sword and throw away the scabbard.’ 
The trouble with television that 
rusting the scabbard during battle 
for 

Decades later, Sperber asked 
William Paley how had reacted that 
speech. The chairman, quite candidly, 
told her: ‘‘I thought was attacking 
extent! was talking about things that 
didn’t like, which were under con- 
trol. was very much personal 
attack. Which resented very deeply. 
certainly had every right the 
world it. was surprised did, 
disappointed that did. But 


hen President-elect John 

Kennedy was organizing his 

administration December 
1960, offered the USIA directorship 
Frank Stanton who, declining, rec- 
ommended Murrow for the job. For the 
newsman (who probably never knew 
was second choice), seemed hon- 
orable way out his problems with CBS 
even though felt ambivalence about 
Kennedy, whom called 
always knew where his mind was,”’ 
Murrow remarked later, was not 
always sure where his heart was.’’) 
gave his CBS salary over 
$200,000 for servant’s wages 
$21,000, and became the country’s chief 
propagandist, task for which was 
ill-suited both experience and tem- 
perament. outlived Kennedy only 
year and half. Carnegie Hall 
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the day Murrow died, the BBC Orches- 
tra added its program the Nimrod seg- 
ment from Elgar’s ‘‘Enigma 
Variations,’’ followed moment 
silence. the U.S. Senate floor, Rob- 
ert Kennedy quoted Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar: life was gentle, and the 
elements/ mixed him that Nature 
might stand up/ And say all the world, 
‘This was man!’ Murrow’s ashes 
were scattered over his farm Pawling 
upstate New York. 

Sperber, her irresistible narrative, 
has deftly avoided perpetuating the im- 
age Murrow plaster saint; there 
are visible cracks the icon. 1956, 
for example, Murrow secretly abetted 
the presidential aspirations Adlai 
Stevenson coaching him how 
behave for the cameras and contrib- 
uting ideas for the candidate’s television 
commercials services which clearly 
breach the supposed objectivity 
working journalist. While USIA direc- 
tor, tried pressure the BBC into 
not broadcasting his own, celebrated 
Shame’’ documentary 
(about the plight migrant workers) for 
fear would reflect badly the U.S. 
and himself the country’s propa- 
the free informational medium 
grumbled The New York Times, 
principle has enunciated for 
His marriage suffered consid- 


erable strain, the Sperber 


from intermittent relationship with 
Pamela Digby serially the wife 
Randolph Churchill, Leland Hayward, 
and Averell Harriman whom 
appears have been seriously enam- 
ored; and from subsequent adventures 


with Marlene Dietrich and others. 


has always been attractive women,”’ 
said Janet Murrow. try not think 
about 

sum, Sperber has worked well and 
valiantly, masticating tonnage re- 
search that would choke less skillful 
operative. Hers serviceable, unob- 
trusive prose that advances the tale 
gracefully without calling attention it- 
self. exercise the art biog- 


raphy, this most impressive authorial 


debut. 
one may allowed, finally, per- 


sonal impression, Edward Murrow 
was the most skillful writer news re- 
ports ever compose for microphone 
and camera, and more vivid and cred- 
ible on-screen presence than any tele- 
vision newsman work today. Early 
her book, Sperber characterizes him: 


was distinct American type, the product 
older social order, preindustrial, Cal- 
vinistic, with heavy overtones guilt, 
stern morality, and sense right and wrong 
that owed more the Bible the 
right than any set political doc- 
trine. came the Anglo-Celtic stock that 
first settled the inland frontier, those historian 
Bernard Voto called tall, gaunt, 
powerful, sallow, saturnine his basic 
values those society reflected the pages 
Hawthorne and Fenimore Cooper. Mur- 
row his broadcasting career understood the 
American public, therefore, was because 
was sometimes leading, some- 
times merely reflecting, typical all times 
that public its most, and occasionally 
less, admirable moments. 


What man. What life. What book. 


Why they 
kicked him out 


Reluctant Farewell: 
American Reporter’s Candid Look 
Inside the Soviet Union 
Andrew Nagorski 
Holt, Rinehait and Winston. 291 pp. 
$16.95 

LEON ARON 


Moscow American journalists what 
the Caucasus Russian poets. in- 
cites, inspires, and compels the reporter 
reach for more expansive formats. 
The singular newsworthiness the beat, 
combined with the caliber the Mos- 
cow (only the best are sent 
there) and the public’s thirst for firsthand 
reports what Americans (the increas- 
ingly impressive efforts the mass me- 
dia notwithstanding) staunchly prefer 
consider terra incognita, have produced 
books rate that nothing short 


Leon Aron research analyst for the News- 
paper Advertising Bureau New York. 
work book about Soviet reportage 
the American press and the working con- 
ditions the Moscow beat. 
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news coverage | have ever 
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amazing. the last ten years, Soviet 
assignment has launched perhaps more 
American writer-journalists than any 
peacetime beat during equal length 


time: Hedrick Smith, Robert Kaiser, 


Elizabeth Pond, David Shipler, Kevin 
Klose, David Willis. 

this tradition, Andrew Nagorski’s 
book special value. the first 
American journalist about post-dé- 
tente, post-Afghanistan, and post-Soli- 
darity Soviet Union, which Nagorsky 
covered for Newsweek the early 1980s 
until was expelled. 

The differences between the condi- 
tions under which news about the Soviet 
Union was produced during that grim 
period and during the relatively benign 
1970s are not immediately apparent. Of- 
ficial Soviet perceptions the occupa- 
tional tasks American journalists 
change glacially. what the Soviets see 
never-ending boxing match, 
which blows are exchanged between the 
Soviet propaganda machine and the 
Western centers ideolog- 
ical resident American jour- 
nalists are placed squarely the latter’s 
corner. (‘‘Of course No- 
vosti press agency editor told Nagorski, 
you take your orders from the State 
When comes espi- 
onage, however, the Soviets are inclined 
give American journalists the benefit 
the doubt. Still, always the 
KGB euphemistically referred the 
Soviet press. 

The measures that such perceptions 
give rise are for their 
gevity, détente détente. For in- 
stance, the forty-kilometer radius around 
Moscow beyond which Western jour- 
nalist cannot move without official au- 
thorization was established official 
decree 1948. described Nagor- 
ski, the mechanisms for handling the 
American during his stay did 
not differ from those enshrined the 
institutional lore the Moscow 
the 1970s: isolation, surveillance, thug- 
gery, intimidation sources, eaves- 
dropping. And, course, those 
ubiquitous voluptuaries who their pa- 
triotic duty, and earn hard currency, 
stalking single Western journalists with 
impressive diligence. 


What has changed since the time 
détente the perimeter the permis- 
sible, that elusive, ill-defined limit 
probed, stretched, and nibbled the 
resident Western journalists. the So- 
viet Union the 1980s, Nagorski’s 
story testifies, this perimeter contracted 
perceptibly. 

Unlike Hedrick Smith, Robert Kaiser, 
Christopher Wren (none whom was 
expelled), Nagorski did not interview 
Solzhenitsyn Sakharov, because they 
were not there interviewed. Nor 
did see, like Anthony Astrachan 
Theodore Shabad, the Jewish 
demonstrating the Central Tele- 
graph. The potential demonstrators were 
jail, exiled, intimidated. Nagorski 
arrived Moscow too late indulge, 
like his predecessors Alfred Friendly, 
Peter Osnos, and David Shipler, the 
famous all-night kitchen talks with Tolia 
Shcharansky, Yuri Orlov, Andrei 
Amalrik: the first was serving the fourth 
year his twelve-year sentence, the sec- 
ond was labor camp, the third dead. 
Nevertheless, Nagorski was thrown out 
the Soviet Union after only fourteen 
months the job. Three years before, 
his sins would have warranted more 
than summons the Foreign Minis- 
try’s press department for one its stan- 
dard harangues or, worst, scolding 
piece Literaturnaya Gazeta. 


the intricate patterns that govern 
the life the Moscow beat. 
Changes for the better Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations are invariably accom- 
panied improvements the working 
conditions the American 
The penalties for talking them are 
eased, and the journalists themselves are 
subject fewer pressures and restric- 
tions gathering information from un- 
official sources. If, happened the 
1970s, thaw bilateral relations co- 
incides with domestic liberalization, the 
dissident spokesmen, especially those 
known the West, are freer move, 
talk, and generate newsworthy events, 
such hunger strikes, press 
ences, and demonstrations. 
Conversely, renewed tensions lead 
disruption the source networks 
through arrests, intimidation, and ha- 
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Andrew Nagorski the Soviet Union 


‘Of course know,’ 
Novosti 
press agency editor told 
Nagorski, 
‘that you take your 
orders from 
the State Department.’ 


rassment. Less news that verifiable 
can gathered and less printed and 
broadcast. (Hence, the paradox the 
Soviet reportage American media: the 
better U.S.-Soviet relations are, the 
more news about the Soviet 
Union are likely get.) addition, 
time increased hostility, the nature 
American domestic changes: 
the public’s interest, perceived and 
interpreted editors, shifts from trade, 
emigration, and human rights mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and kremlinological 
matters. 

‘Behind the fig leaf the official ex- 
planation, which cited ‘‘impermissible 
methods journalistic activities,’’ the 
true reason for the expulsion Nagorski 
was his stubborn refusal submit this 
rhythm the Moscow beat. tried 
demonstrate that aggressive reporting, 
including scoops embarrassing Soviet 
officialdom, possible even during the 
frostiest periods bilateral relations, 
like the one between May 1981 and Au- 
during which reported 
from the Soviet Union. this, Nagorski 


MARCH/APRIL 1986 


succeeded brilliantly. But overstep- 
ping the perimeter set for times, 
was setting too dangerous example 
left unpunished. The record 
work his book for judge 
rendered with the same intelligence and 
controlled intensity that marked his dis- 
patches from the Soviet Union News- 
week. 

Most the stories familiar News- 
week readers are presented here finer 
detail and greater depth. They include 
description elite tastes for the forbid- 
den fruit Western movies, gleaned 
from log book disgruntled Goskino 
projectionist; mysterious youth rally 
Pushkin Square celebrating Hitier’s 
birthday; the never-published govern- 
ment statistics the status Soviet 
women; attitudes toward Polish Solidar- 
ity (ranging from elation misunder- 
standing and hatred) and toward 
Afghanistan (almost universal indiffer- 
ence). 

Nagorski guides through fasci- 
nating kremlinological game piecing 
together the strategies the Andropov- 
Chernenko pre-succession power play. 
The distant thunder the battle serves 
background for the intrigue and sus- 
pense notorious Moscow corruption 
scandal, which possessed all the 
pings Russian folktale: dashing 
gypsy, circus, mountains gold and 
crystal, the tsar’s daughter (Galina 
Brezhnev), and diamond-encrusted 
crucifix the main character’s chest. 


And, course, there were travels. 
During his short tenure, Nagorski criss- 


crossed the Soviet Union from Vilnus 
Lithuania and Rovno the Western 
Ukraine the Central Asian republic 
Tadzhikistan and from the Russian 
North the swarming Black Sea resort 
Sochi. Unsupervised the Novosti 
press agency Intourist, unburdened 
the dead weight official translators, 
the journeys yielded handsomely, even 
within the usual limitations journal- 
istic travelogues. 

Nagorski’s peripatetic impressions 
provide glimpse Soviet polity and 
society the twilight the eighteen 
years the Brezhnev era. They lend 
texture what seems consensual 
view that period among Western so- 
vietologists, and, judging their in- 
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creasingly bold public pronouncements 
recently, among Soviet intellectuals 
well. From Nagorski’s reports the im- 
poverished Russian province Vol- 
ogda, carefully hiduen food store 
for the elite and the 
medicine, the unpublished readers’ 
letters the Soviet newspapers from 
the topics, issues, and facts uncovered 
Nagorski’s unerring reportorial in- 
stincts and dogged persistence, there 
emerges picture sycophancy, cyni- 
cism, stagnation, corruption, and spiri- 
tual exhaustion unmatched perhaps all 
Soviet history. 

all his journalistic coups 
Nagorski was led unnamed unofficial 
sources, whom tirelessly sought out 
everywhere. someone who managed 
penetrate the walls the golden fish- 
bowl the Westerner’s ghetto Mos- 
cow with such impressive results, 
understandably contemptuous, and oc- 
casionally wrathful, when writes 
some his unnamed colleagues who 
were less conscientious. 

The for their failure pro- 
duce more exciting fare start with not 
knowing Russian, that perennial scandal 
the Soviet assignment. According 
Nagorski, only half the entire Amer- 
ican press corps the Soviet Union had 
language skills strong enough main- 
tain conversation travel their 
own. The ever-present threat harass- 
ment and expulsion may also cause do- 
cility. Complicating matters the fear 
jeopardizing sources among what 
the folklore Moscow are 
known the Often 
worthless substantively, such sources 
are, nevertheless, treasured for their im- 
pressive names and the hope hot tip. 
Finally, there always temptation 
save time and effort 
Tass concentrating the Soviet press 
the exclusion unofficial sources. 
One only wishes Nagorski were ir- 
reverent toward his colleagues 
toward the Soviet authorities, and named 
names. 

Laboring Soviet Union far less 
open him than his predecessors, 
Nagorski has nevertheless produced 
book that edifying and entertaining. 
Richer tales, and more interesting news, 
will have wait for another détente. 


The war Hitler won 


Beyond Belief: The American Press 
and the Coming the Holocaust 
Deborah 

Free Press. 370 pp. $19.95 


RICHARD COHEN 


recent years, the West and partic- 
ular its intellectuals have been asking 
about the Holocaust version the clas- 
sic Watergate question: did the 
West know and when did know 
The answers, depressingly, are 
for the question that must follow, 
was done?’’ the answer just de- 
pressing. Almost nothing. 

this, the American press was partly 
complicitous. From the onset the Nazi 
era 1933 its end the Berlin rubble 
1945, the American press all but 
missed the story the Final Solution 
that the extermination European Jew- 
was central Nazi doctrine and that, 
Lucy phrase, the Sec- 
ond World War all its immense horror 
was really War Against the Jews. 
its conclusion, about six million them 
had perished and Jewish communities 
and cultures from Holland the West 
the Ukraine the East were more. 
Hitler won the war cared most about. 

casual reader the American press 
would have known next nothing about 
this. Deborah Lipstadt demon- 
strates her prodigiously documented 
book, the Holocaust became something 
never-ending sidebar the war it- 
self sort third-world bus wreck 
thrown in, space permitting. almost 
never was page-one news and almost 
never got reported uncontroverted 
fact. Instead, reports that Jews were 
being massacred the forests Eastern 
Europe and, later, immense installa- 
tions built expressly for that purpose, 
were published rumors accusations 
made the parties involved (Jews) and, 
therefore, dubious veracity. wary 
American press, snookered Allied 
propaganda World War (the Hun 
turned out not such bad guy after 


Richard Cohen columnist for The Wash- 
ington Post. 


all), was not going the fall guy 
again. 

Lipstadt especially critical The 
New York Times, then now the na- 
tion’s preeminent newspaper and, she 
says, gatekeeper the American 
Through that gate passed more 
than enough stories convince any 
reader that Nazi Germany was making 
war Europe’s Jews. But possibly be- 
cause was owned Jews and there- 
fore bent over backwards seem 
disinterested, the Times generally could 
find room its expansive front page 
for accounts the Holocaust. Indeed, 
reports massacres that some other 
American newspapers were accorded 
page-one treatment were, the Times, 
given less important play. And even then 
standard journalistic warning signs like 
and 
were employed. 

Lipstadt has other villains well. 
One them plain old anti-Semitism, 


‘The Holocaust 
became something 
never-ending 
sidebar the war itself 
sort 
third world bus wreck 
thrown in, 
space permitting’ 


which there was plenty back the 
1930s and That, coupled with 
general indifference the plight 
Jews, explained why some papers 
couldn’t find room for news the Hol- 
ocaust. Then, too, the administration, 
from Franklin Roosevelt down, 
seemed intent downplaying the story. 
But, finally, one Lipstadt’s villains, 
although she does not say so, has 
what can called the journalistic 
method. was singularly unsuited for 
the reporting the Holocaust. 

Take, for instance, PM, the liberal 
New York tabloid whose coverage the 
Holocaust Lipstadt approves of. She 
does for reasons that would have 
earned Dart from this very journal. 
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the millions Americans 
who cannot read street sign, 
warning label, job application, 
illiteracy terrible personal trag- 
edy. For the nation, the cost illit- 
eracy runs tens billions 
dollars year unemployment, 
crime, welfare, and substandard 
job performance. 

Federal studies estimate that 
many million adult 
Americans 
are function- 
ally illiterate. 
Another 
million are 
classified 
and the num- 
bers are grow- 
ing. help 
America fight 
adult illiter- 
acy, ABC and 
the Public 
Broadcasting 
Service have 
begun un- 
precedented national 
—Project Literacy U.S., (PLUS). 

The goals PLUS are 
heighten national awareness the 
problem and increase local 
efforts provide help for illiter- 
ates within our communities. 

PLUS has two major phases: 

Outreach development—ABC 
and PBS will work with national 
organizations, national and local 
companies, and local groups 
expand community task forces and 
teaching centers. Outreach devel- 
opment, with participation local 
PBS and ABC affiliated stations, 
will continue throughout the 
summer. 

On-air programming— 
Beginning September, ABC and 


PBS will provide national coverage 
the illiteracy problem news 
and information programs, plus 
public service announcements. 
ABC dramatic programming will 
play PLUS through pro- 
grams designed raise awareness 
illiteracy among viewers. ABC 
Radio will also play major role. 
Supplemental local program- 
ming will provided PBS and 
ABC affili- 
ated stations, 
which will 
work with 
others 
their com- 
munities 
those who 
need help 
seek and 
those who 
can provide 
help 
volunteer. 
ABC 
and PBS have 
volunteered our time and resources 
because believe abil- 
ity communicate images, ideas, 
and information can great 
help conquering illiteracy 
America. you your organiza- 
tion want more information, write 
to: PLUS, Box 4802 Fifth 
Pittsburgh, 15213. 


Capital Cities/ABC, Inc. 
PO. Box 1330, Radio City Station, New York, 10101 
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HITLER SPEEDS MURDER JEWS and 
THIS FASCISM: HOW NAZIS SLAUGH- 
headlines proclaimed. cases, the 
paper went further than information 
warranted. Speeded up? How did 
know? This fascism? so, how could 
explain Mussolini’s refusal the 
same Italy or, conversely, the anti- 
fascist Stalin’s willingness even 
more people? 

No. American journalism was stuck 
with its own rules rules that require 
attribution and eyewitnesses and, maybe 
most important, that frown upon crusad- 
ing. Another its rules states that news 
perishable and that therefore keep 
something page one, even the murder 
millions, means that you are doing 
more than reporting the news: you are 
making some sort statement. PM, the 
New York Post, and magazines such 
The New Republic and The Nation could 
that. But not respectable newspapers 
like The New York Times. Constrained 
its own respectability, missed the 
biggest story the century. 

some ways, Lipstadt has written 
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peculiar book. Its tone morally indig- 
nant, urgent, and often personifies the 
press individual with mind and 
prejudice its own. But after having 
made grand indictment this insti- 
tution qua person, Lipstadt then goes 
list all the newspapers that did 
cover particular story, sometimes giv- 
ing front-page play. The fact remains 
that the Holocaust, down the news that 
place called Auschwitz existed (page 
the July 1944, New York Times) 
was reported the American press. And 
yet the fact also remains that for the av- 
erage American the Holocaust didn’t ex- 
ist. When the American and British 
armies rolled into Nazi concentration 
camps, the country reacted there 
was reason anticipate what was 
found. 

Does any this matter? other 
words, could this entity the press 
have changed matters any constantly 
reporting the Holocaust page one? 
And was such thing possible? for 
the first, Lipstadt maintains that better 
reporting could have made difference 
modest one, she concedes, but 
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difference none the less. crusading 
press could even have changed Ameri- 
can public opinion that the country’s 
stingy refugee quotas might have been 
aliered admit more European Jews. 
She suggests, fact, that indignant 
press could have riled its readers that 
the Roosevelt administration would have 
been shaken out its apathy and, 
little cost, bombed Auschwitz-Bir- 
kenau, putting that extermination camp 
out business. 


ould that the press 

had such power. Arnold 

Beichman has pointed out 
his review this book The New York 
Times, overwhelmingly Republican 
press could not stop Roosevelt from 
being elected four times nor, may 
add, Harry Truman once. Indeed, 
seems apparent that the power the 
press limited, that barnacle 
clinging the larger body politic, un- 
able set the course, merely able 
along for the ride. Without Congress and 
the larger political community adding 
resonance, the press sounds shrill when 
sets off its own. did that early 
with Ronald Reagan, detailing his 
press conference mistakes. That’s hardly 
done anymore because Congress, sens- 
ing the man’s popularity, remained 
mum; the all-important second-day story 
never materialized. Or, take ex- 
ample more consequence, consider 
the responsible job the press has done 
reporting the plight the black un- 
derclass and consider also how has 
neither stirred the country nor resulted 
call for action. That’s because the 
president, and certain extent the 
Congress, not care act. Without 
political leadership, fine journalism 
nothing more than good read and, ul- 
timately, carpet for bird cage. 

the end, seems apparent that the 
press during World War was simply re- 
flecting America’s passions and preju- 
dices the fear and hostility towards 
immigrants, mostly passive antipathy 
towards Jews, belief that war hell 
anyway and American boys were it, 
and, lastly, wonderful American na- 
iveté. The papers said that millions 
Jews were being killed simply because 
they were Jews. was beyond belief. 
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his believability rating resounding 
67% —but they believe all three net- 
work news anchors more (75% 
average)...and Rather the most (81%). 
just one the surprises 
uncovered extraordinary investi- 
gation the public’s attitudes toward 
the press, investigation commis- 
sioned Times Mirror and conducted 
The Gallup Organization. 
Gallup pollsters conducted over 4000 
interviews; talked with people per- 
son and the phone, individually and 


double check key findings. 

Nothing like had ever been done 
before. 

why did it? 

First, because one America’s 
largest newspaper-based media com- 
panies, need know exactly how 
the views the press...and prior 
study has dug deep enough tell us. 

also saw the study way 
stimulate dialogue between the public 
and the press that would strengthen 
that essential relationship. 


more 


ould you believe...Dan 
Rather? Americans 
their president, sure— 


groups; and revisited 1000 them 


ars 


that end, plan present the 
investigation’s major findings ads and 
public meetings, and invite and 
respond your comments. 

also plan repeat the study regu- 
larly can track attitudes over time. 
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The new 
impressionists 


The Mistaken image: Reporters’ As- 
sessments Presidential Candidates, 
Thomas Patterson, Television Quar- 
terly, November 1985 


The gospel according the pundits and the 
press that presidential candidates are made 
unmade the images they project 
the television screen. What’s more, some 
the truest believers are the politicians 
themselves: recall Mondale’s swan song 
November 1984, which appeared 
blame his landslide defeat his failure 
master the peculiar mysteries electronic 
campaign, and Hart’s immodest suggestion 
that perhaps his own message and image 
would have been more successfully tuned 
the medium’s demands. Now comes noted 
political scientist set the doctrine its 
ear. 

The epiphanous television debates be- 
tween Nixon and Kennedy 1960 notwith- 
standing, Patterson’s report suggests that 
causal connections, any, between image 
and outcome are far more complicated than 
many observers might suppose. begin 
with, strongly believes that voter behavior 
more related political ideology than 
the vagaries the personae that may com- 
ing across the tube; more the point, his 


analysis the coverage recent elections 
shows that, and large, appraisals re- 
porters candidates’ images have func- 
tioned primarily post facto rationalizations 
what the voters did did not do. 

Jimmy Carter’s image 1976, for in- 
stance, was sequentially assessed the press 
trustworthy, candid, sincere, calculating, 
plastic, folksy, indecisive, and manipulative, 
much Ronald Reagan’s image 1980 
moved from powerful weak favorable 
weak nearly irresistible depending 
how well how poorly the candidate had 
done the most recent primary poll. 
the same vein, 1980 reporters credited 
George Bush’s victory the lowa caucuses 
generalized image that allowed voters 
project their individual dreams his some- 
candidacy, then shame- 
lessly went blame his New Hampshire 
defeat the ambiguity his positions. 

Pure journalistic invention all, Patter- 
son’s view, created and fed the tendency 
the American press find news activity 
rather than its causes, seek explanations 
the election process terms strategies 
and images instead examining underlying 
factors, and regard politics game 
which the playing ability the candidates 
determines who will get the prize. 

But invention not, the power such 
assessments real enough. And indeed, 
well may what Patterson sees their 


effects the actual structuring 
reporters voters’ perceptions this that 
candidate, and the premature elimination 
presidential recruits who may fall short 
the accepted television look that the real 
political power the press may ultimately 
lie. the meantime, the author has heart- 
ening news: the media-inspired notion that 
Abe Lincoln’s image wouldn’t cut the 
mustard this television age not supported 
any respectable media research. 


More than face-lift 


How U.S. Newspaper Content 
Changing, Leo Bogart, Journal 
Communication, Spring 1985, 


Newspapers these days spend lot time 
worrying about their credibility with readers, 
but are they equally concerned about deliv- 
ering the kind news those readers need and 
want? Not long shot, judging from this 
challenging report the executive vice- 
president the Newspaper Advertising Bu- 
reau, which since 1967 has taken periodic 
CAT scans skin and bones and tissue 
America’s daily news. Based daia col- 
lected from 1,310 papers (representing 
percent the total number and about 
percent the total circulation, and adjusted 
for papers different size), the bureau’s cur- 
rent report its less startling aspect officially 
confirms what both journalists and readers 
already know: their papers have noticeably 
changed. 

Bogart’s fascinating task tell just 
how much. the period under review (1979- 
1983), for example. percent redesigned 
their mastheads, percent changed their 
typeface, percent modified their column- 
widths and percent their page size. Papers 
representing percent the circulation 
added some form zoned coverage, per- 
cent developed life-style sections, and over 
half all papers began publish op-ed 
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pages, most them every day. the spring 
1983, only percent U.S. papers were 
using editorial color all. And despite 
advertising shift preprinted inserts, the 
total number news and editorial pages was 
generally maintained (at average weekday 
level. eighteen). 

All well and good, seems until 
Bogart details the trends spots the con- 
tent those pages. One-third all papers, 
for instance, substantially reduced the pro- 
portion hard news features (to ratio 
two one). Almost half substantially re- 
duced the proportion national and inter- 
national news state and local news. And 
papers every size and every part 
the country, the number standing features 
(that is, columns and features that regularly 
appear the same predictable place) was 
substantially reduced (with the exception 
astrology, course: see page 38). 

Such trends, Bogart warns, run contrary 
findings other surveys what readers 
prefer: hard news soft, news the larger 
world that local chicken dinners, and 
familiar format they can count provide 
them with news their particular specialized 
interests. With only one paper four reg- 
ularly reviewing books and only third re- 
viewing records and tapes; with only 
percent offering weekday travel sections and 
only percent carrying column science 
technology; with fewer papers offering ac- 
tion lines, society news, and retirement ad- 
vice, the industry seems hellbent pushing 
readers further and further away. 

How did such self-defeating trends take 
hold? Certainly not any conscious master 
plan, Bogart believes, but rather 
countless small decisions made day day 
editors striving take advantage tech- 
nological opportunities and compete with 
TV. Happily, such trends can reversed. 
Spurred the implications Bogart’s 
news, smart editors may already have begun 
think about ways doing just that. 
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Discretionary 
journalism 


How ABC Spikes the News, Mark 
Dowie, Mother Jones, November/De- 
cember 1985 


Whether given story newsworthy not 
matter about which reasonable men. and 
even reasonable journalists, may, and often 
do, differ. Once while, however, such 
differences amount story itself and 
pretty juicy one that, when the final judg- 
ment calls involve politically charged 


that don’t get aired. That story, revealed 


here prizewinning reporter Mark Dowie 
(of Pinto scandal fame), revolves around 
what describes three journalistically 
valid and fully documented investigative seg- 
ments expensively produced ABC News 
1984, each which was potentially em- 
barrassing the Reagan administration and 
each which was suspiciously spiked 
network executives that election year 
year any can remember tele- 
vision,’’ according one ABC source. 


The first, scheduled for April, was 


eight-and-a-half-minute report that would 
have revealed for the first time national 
level the horrendous and life-threatening con- 
ditions prevailing one the nursing homes 
owned U.S. Information Agency Director 
Charles Wick the late 1970s, and would 
also have presented evidence his failure 
fully inform the Senate the time his 


appointment the nature the violations 


and the legal troubles that ensued. Another, 
September, would have detailed charges 
that Nevada Senator Paul Laxalt, one Pres- 
ident Reagan’s closest friends, was attempt- 
ing persuade the then-attorney general, 


William French Smith, order FBI director 


William Webster halt aggressive crack- 
down the Las Vegas bureau organized 
crime figures, some whom (as had already 
been reported elsewhere) were major con- 
tributors Laxalt’s campaign. The third, in- 
volving Secretary Labor Raymond Don- 
ovan, then under indictment for grand lar- 
ceny and business records, was 
planned for November; revealed that evi- 
dence Donovan’s malfeasance had been 
known the FBI long before his cabinet 
appointment and had, with complicity 
White House counsel Fred Fielding, been de- 
liberately withheld from the Senate commit- 
tee holding his confirmation hearings. 
Cases, perhaps, libel chill work? 
shaky sources? subjects too stale? Con- 
vincingly, Dowie rejects the professional 
considerations commonly cited when hard- 


hitting exposés get shelved; his evidence 
points elsewhere, upstairs. dramatic de- 
tail, describes the background and prep- 
aration the investigative reports; the 
internal confrontations over whether they 
should aired; the bitter accusations, and 
the outraged denials, interference from 
above and the smoking-gun letter that very 
much implies something the sort. 

Still, Dowie careful absolve specific 
individuals namely ABC news president 
Roone Arledge and ABC Inc. executive vice- 
president Erlick, the company’s point 
man Washington (to whom, Dowie notes 
significantly, the news lawyer di- 
rectly reports). Instead, ascribes the three 
instances self-censorship (and the con- 
trasting no-holds-barred SWAT-team inves- 
tigation Geraldine Ferraro uncharacter- 
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some impersonal yet perceptible corporate 
that filtered down everyone 
the company, including those ABC News. 
The tone, Dowie asserts, was dictated the 
company’s vital economic interest keeping 
Laxalt (who chairman Senate appro- 
priations subcommittee had the power in- 
fluence legislation affecting the FCC) 
Congress, and keeping the FCC Re- 
publican hands. (As things turned out, 
course, the FCC did make much-lobbied- 
for revision the ownership rule, revision 
crucial ABC’s attractiveness po- 
tential buyer that clause its merger agree- 
ment with Capital Cities Communications 
stated that the new rule did not actually 
into effect, the deal was off.) 

Although his story this time deals with 
ABC, similar pressures, Dowie depressingly 
observes, can expected felt any 
newsroom owned company with bottom- 
line interests government decisions, and 
especially broadcast deregulation. Unde- 
niably, money talks, and sometimes the mes- 
sage just shut up. 
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The debate over public 


THE REVIEW: 


The thrust John Wicklein’s criticism 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
January/February) that majority the 
board now made Reagan appointees. 
The president, writes, several 
his supporters the board the expec- 
tation that they would bring its programming 
line with his Mr. Wicklein’s 
proof seems the next sentence, that 
Pat Buchanan now member the White 
House. 

fact, all the present board members 
were nominated either prior during Pres- 
ident Reagan’s first term. Mr. Buchanan 
joined the White House after the 1984 elec- 
tion. Mr. Wicklein free dislike Mr. 
Buchanan chooses, but it’s awfully 
slender reed which criticize CPB. 

Moreover, although the article called 
not identify single program that has been 
cancelled, modified, changed any way. 
There haven’t been any. The real complaint 
seems that Reagan appointees have had 
the audacity express their opinions. 

Thus, Mr. Wicklein notes that Ken Tow- 
ery said the Program Fund should not give 
money Frontline. that was 
three years ago, and Mr. Towery had just 
seen Frontline’s opening episode, Un- 
authorized History the was aw- 
ful, and Mr.Towery, who once won 
Pulitzer Prize for investigative repcrting, said 
so. Nonetheless, Frontline stili gets its 
money. 

Finally, for Mr. Wicklein’s reference 
view panel, the board’s own writ- 
ten there was such policy. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Wicklein fails mention 
that chairman I’m required before 
congressional committees account for the 
manner which appropriated funds are spent 
for programming. This would difficult, 
not impossible, unless one observed the pro- 
cess. 

SONIA LANDAU 
Chairman, board directors 


The Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
Washington, D.C. 


SHED BUSINESS 


John Wickiein replies: Regarding 
main argument: proof was what happened 
CPB, not position; Buch- 
anan was (literally) parenthesis. Program 
officers CPB, who control public affairs 
funding, have got the message the Reagan 
board: they have backed away from com- 
missioning documentaries independent 
producers controversial public issues. 
That program modification where counts 
most. 

The written policy noninterference 
programming exists all right Landau has 
just chosen ignore it. Members the pre- 
Reagan board felt perfectly free express 
their opinions programming policy and 
priorities. But CPB reorganization 
adopted August 23, 1979, they voted set 
independent Program Fund and take 
themselves out program-by-program ap- 
provals. The resolution, still effect, stated: 
Fund will independent matters 
individual program decisions.’’ The objec- 
tive, said, was ‘‘to organize the Program 
Fund such way that would protected 
from outside influences selecting pro- 
Once the Program Fund es- 
tablished, the CPB Board will longer 
decide funding individual 


TO THE REVIEW: 


John Wicklein’s spirited public 
television was timely and welcome. His pro- 
posal further insulate the system’s funds 
from political influence overdue. None- 
theless, seems that for public tele- 
vision prosper, must not only dodge the 
Reagan administration bullet fiscally but 
must also join the intellectual debate which 
the conservatives now power have, their 
credit, initiated. Why should public televi- 
sion exist? Could many its offerings be- 
come the stuff cable systems? Wicklein 
dismisses such assertions parenthetically. 
They deserve thoughtful rebuttal. 

may, indeed, true that the changing 
television marketplace some public televi- 
sion programs might supported in- 
creasingly differentiated television audience. 
Performance programs, guides for do-it- 
yourselfers, even some dramatic productions 
might find their niche. 

The public television, however, 


Answer to quiz: The drawing on page 45 is by Kimble Mead, a man. 


must Wicklein’s emphasis makes 
clear our public affairs programming. 
Should such programming verge the pro- 
pagandistic, public television risks overstep- 
ping its mandate. But programs that seek 
inform the citizenry, provide sense 
our past and the complexity democracy, 
‘‘show them light that they may find their 
these are the stuff high calling, 
appropriate for government support. 

Such public affairs programming, has 
become increasingly clear, not likely 
gain sufficient marketplace 
standing widespread public benefit. The cost 
documentary film production, for in- 
stance, coupled with poor ratings en- 
tertainment context, have come inhibit 
major networks from such undertakings. But 
the benefit the best documentary programs 
not easily measured standards 
entertainment industry are substantial. 
Economists call commodities 
products services whose ben- 
efits cannot and should not restricted 
those who pay for them. Among the leading 
examples such public goods the national 
defense. Arming our citizenry with ideas 
seems equally worthy task for government 
support. 

Public affairs programming should not 
the sole mission PBS. vehicle for 
productions classic literature, music, and 
more, PBS can part the revival the 
humanities that William Bennett has called 
for. 

Those who disagree with the present 
administration run great risk dismissing 
merely self-interested. The conservative 
movement deserves met its own 
intellectual terms. believe public television 
can survive the encounter. 

HOWARD HUSOCK 


Producer, WGBM 
Boston, Mass. 


The libel struggle 


THE REVIEW: 


Michael Massing’s continuing coverage 
the desperate and confused state libel in- 
surance (‘‘Libel Insurance: Scrambling For 
January/February) accu- 
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Native American Craft. 


the shadow the Ozark Mountains, 100 skilled craftsmen 
assemble printed circuit boards. They work for Cherokee Nation 
Industries Adair County, Oklahoma. IBM has been customer 
theirs since 1973. 

For most the past years, Adair County has been the 
Federal list “distressed areas,” suffering from poverty and 
unemployment. Thriving small businesses like Cherokee Nation 
Industries can help change that. 

They started with employees 1970.and now they employ 
360 people. And that time the number families welfare 
the area has decreased 16.6%. 

Cherokee Nation Industries just one the more than 
30,000 suppliers nationwide, some small, some not small, that 


depends on. 


All them share our commitment quality and fine 
craftsmanship. And those are some the most important 
things any company can supply. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


rately reflected the seeming capriciousness 
the industry today, especially regards 
smaller papers. Missing from his most recent 
report, however, was one telling detail about 
the case the weekly San Diego Reader. 
While it’s true, Massing wrote, that our 
former insurance carrier, Potomac Insurance 
Company, cited our loss the 
reason for canceling our policy, it’s also true 
and noteworthy that we’ve never lost libel 
suit, nor did Potomac ever pay any settlement 
fees our behalf. fact, during the six 
years our paper was covered Potomac, the 
total our attorney’s billings them for 


PACE 


PACE 


three lawsuits came less than $30,000. 
That was less than $4,000 per year after our 
premiums. And that was the extent our 

Had Potomac asked absorb reason- 
able portion these future costs con- 
dition continued coverage, would 
gladly have done so. Such option was 
never offered. Because occasionally pub- 
lish ‘‘controversial’’ articles, Massing 
noted, were for can- 
cellation. 

Potomac may have viewed its decision 
hedge against potential future losses, but 


PACE 


January 1986 


people committed the cause peace: 


Tomorrow: World-wide full meaningful employment will 


precede lasting peace. 


68 


Today: Unemployment cause discord between indi- 
viduals, groups and nations. The unemployed and their chil- 
dren need more than our love. see distutbed children, 
disturbed adults. see people with hate their heart. 
see activists turning violent. And see rational people, with 
the potential what desirable and right, setting value 
zero themselves they not care. 


Yesterday: Article the Declaration the Rights Man 
and Citizen the French Constitution 1793 states: 


“Public relief sacred obligation. Society owes sub- 
sistence unfortunate citizens, either procuring 
work for them providing means existence for 
those unable 


Love and Strength, 


Grant McLaughlin 
Retiree 
Hoboken, N.J. 


P.S. construe the statement, bureaucrats, 
bankers and industrialists maintain solvency through profit- 
able, political, and economic action” being true. 

construe the statement, and right gov- 
erning citizens make the world better through moral, 
ical, and economic action” being true. 

Every self-critical and right governing citizen (capitalist 
socialist, democrat oligarch) tries bring about full 
meaningful employment. 

can bring about full meaningful employment em- 
ulating steadfast and brave American men and women, the 
prohibitionists (1846-1919), who, using moral drive and po- 
litical sagacity, achieved good and proper politico-economic 
objective. McL. 


have since been forced view that de- 
cision dire warning: regardless the 
skill and prudence may apply the ed- 
iting our paper, and regardless our (rel- 
atively inexpensive) success court, 
controversy unacceptable. The insurance 
company’s gain our readership’s loss. 
JIM MULLIN 
Editor 
San Diego Reader 
San Diego, Calif. 


yelps Wichita? 


THE REVIEW: 


Ah, credibility gap, where thy sting? 
February that’s where. 

little basic reporting your part would 
have turned that into 
least appropriate silence. [The Dart read, 
part: running reprint October 
Changing Times consumers’ piece 
how get the best deal new 1986 car 
including advice finding out the deal- 
er’s cost, avoiding unwanted expensive ex- 
tras, and steering clear bait-and-switch 
techniques the Eagle-Beacon reacted 
wounded cries (and cancelled ads) from fum- 
ing dealers with placating follow-up Oc- 
tober 

The facts regarding the Changing Times 
story, reported our October article, 
were that the story was discussed ed- 
itors well advance and decision was made 
not print until balancing information 
could reported. The article was fact 
unbalanced which not say did not 
have truth and our standards required 
that balanced. Unfortunately, someone 
who hadn’t gotten the ‘‘hold’’ message 
pulled out the computer system and into 
the newspaper. 

There were cries (and can- 
celled from car dealers before the de- 
cision was made write second story. That 
decision was made the instant opened 
morning paper, which simple phone call 
from you would have discovered. The fol- 
low-up story for the next day sprang from 
our own consternation that patently unbal- 
anced and therefore unfair story had appeared 
our paper. 

DAVIS MERRITT, JR. 
Executive editor and vice-president 


The Wichita Eagle-Beacon 
Wichita, Kan. 


The editors reply: Our reference 
cries (and cancelled ads)’’ was 
based the paper’s own reporting, includ- 
ing the lead (‘‘Auto dealer Grant Davis spent 
the bulk Thursday fuming The Wichita 
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100 years ago, these visionaries rocked, shocked and 
scandalized Paris. 

They were branded “Impressionists —and museums 
refused display their work. 

Now, for the first time this century, you can see many 
the paintings that caused all 
exhibition based upon the 
original shows organized 
the Impressionists 
themselves. 

bring you The New 
1874-1886 
the National Gallery Art 
Washington, (January 17- 
April and the Fine Arts 
(April 19-July 6). 


celebration vision—a new 

Bringing you 


great art and great artists. 


choice. 
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CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL TRANSVESTITE- 
TRANSSEXUAL QUARTERLY JOURNAL. $12 
per copy. (206) 624-8266. Writers needed. 


FOR BOOK ARE DOING, please send ex- 
amples memorable legal writing from the 
most elegant the downright infelicitious. Tom 
Goldstein, Jethro Lieberman, Fraser Place, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, 10706. 


FORMER MAN DIES CALIFORNIA Chains 
Popular Wedding Gifts Food Basic 
Student Diet Carl Viking Holman, Perennial 
Loser, Dies Corection. Treat yourself, 
friend, Squad Helps Dog Bite Victim: collec- 
tion flubs from the nation’s press culled from 
years Lower $7.50 per copy 
includes postage and handling. order with 
payment to: SHDBV, Columbia Journalism Re- 
view, 700A Journalism Bldg., Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 10027. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


COMMUNICATIONS LIBRARIAN. University 
Illinois Library Permanent 
position available immediately. (Search re- 
opened). Librarian responsible for administration 
Communications Library and direction staff. 
Develops research quality collections fields 
advertising, journalism, media studies, radio and 
television, and telecommunication. Assures pro- 
vision reference, original cataloging, and other 
services for faculty, students, and allied personnel. 
Maintains strong working relationship with Col- 
lege Communications. Complete job descrip- 
tion, which includes detailed required, preferred, 
and desired qualifications, mailed upon request. 
Contact Allen Dries, Library Personnel Man- 
ager, University Illinois Library, 127 Library, 
1408 West Gregory Drive, Urbana, 61801. 
Phone: (217) 333-8169. Application and nomi- 
nation deadline April 1986. AA/EEO Em- 
ployer. 


PERSONALS 


UNCOMMONLY PRETTY JOURNALIST dis- 
tinguished publication enjoys the great outdoors, 
art, old films. 2nd-generation graduate, 
child the Baby Boom who’s all grown but 
never married. Non-smoking but non-vociferous. 
you’re admirable, semi-old-fashioned man 
(unwed variety) and cheeseburgers with Rover 
the guys have lost their charm, please try POB 
1585, New York, 10185. 


PUBLISHING 


LOOKING FOR PUBLISHER? Learn how you 
can have your book published, promoted, distrib- 
uted. Send for free booklet: P-3, Vantage Press, 
516 West 34th Street, New York, 10001. 


SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS/CASSETTES PROFESSION- 
ALLY TYPED, EDITED. Scholarship, accuracy 
stressed. Marye Myers, POB 1019, South Pasa- 
dena, 91030-1019. 


ORIENTAL WOMEN SEEK CORRESPON- 
DENCE for cultural exchange, language practice, 
friendship. Asian Exchange, Box 1021CJR, Hon- 
okaa, 96727. 


RESORTS 


SAINT THOMAS, WATER ISLAND. Pri- 
vate secluded studio apts. and bedroom house. 
Limestone Reef Terraces, R.D. Princeton, 


08540. Phone: (201) 329-6309 (800) 872-8784. 


MARKET! 
MARKET! 


with CJR Classifieds 


Trying buy sell? Announcing 
job opening? Publicizing seminar? 
Whatever your need, don't overlook 
the marketplace Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review Classifieds. Reach 
79,200 potential buyers and sellers for 
only $1.50 word number. 
reach them all our May/June 
issue, just return this coupon April 
2nd. 


CATEGORY: 
COPY: 


NOTE: There 10-word minimum. 
Zip codes count one word. Box 
and telephone numbers, each two 
words. For CJR box service add 
$5.00. 


ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


MAIL TO: CJR Classifieds 
700A Journalism Building 
Columbia University 

New York, 10027 


Eagle-Beacon. did most other car dealers 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


the Wichita area’’), and such statements 
‘‘Several dealers said they were angry 
enough with the newspaper cancel their 


Who’s charge here? 


THE REVIEW: 


the Review can’t get all the subtleties 
the newspaper business right, least its ed- 
itors ought excise glaring absurdities like 
the following one from ‘‘The Silencing 
Southern November/December 
1985): 

writing appeared the wall when 
1983 and 1984 Cox executives permitted 
the Weekly’s two primary advertisers 
Rich’s and Davison’s, the South’s preemi- 
nent department stores drastically re- 
duce longstanding advertising commitments 
favor preprinted inserts. essence, the 
newspapers’ management chose pursue the 
short-term benefits offered such glossy 
flyers the expense the long-term health 
the 

The days when newspapers held advertis- 
ers shackles are gone surely slavery 
Georgia. ‘‘Permitted?’’ Hrmph. The 
newspapers America are seeing millions 
lines ROP advertising (including that 
Sunday magazines) flee lower-rate pre- 
prints. Thanks having demanded that Con- 
gress take the U.S. Postal Service out 
politics, publishers now are suffering the re- 
sults: subsidized third-class direct mailers 
who hold knife the throat every news- 
paper’s revenue stream. The only 
term any paper derives from pre- 
prints avoid losing the business alto- 
gether. 

ROBERT INGLE 


San Jose Mercury News 
San Jose, Calif. 


The author, Steve Oney, replies: Mr. Ingle 
manages both misunderstand the passage 
quotes from article and miss the larger 
point. the first instance, make clear 
cal retailers. Preprints may just the ticket 
for chain outfits like K-Mart, but fine de- 
partment stores are generally best served 
what magazine people like call ‘‘quality 
environment’’ this case, Atlanta 
Weekly. Furthermore, spite what Mr. 
Ingle might think, The Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution one the most profitable 
newspaper operations America have 
indeed traditionally played pretty strong 
hand with Atlanta advertisers. Finally, find 
peculiar that Mr. Ingle doesn’t even ad- 
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dress the most significant issue editorial 
integrity. closing down Atlanta Weekly, 
the Atlanta newspapers are silencing im- 
portant journalistic voice. When the stakes 
are this high, seems that newspapers 
have responsibility take aggressive 
stance with advertisers. 


What the man said 


TO THE REVIEW: 


CJR the last publication that expected 
see quote Thomas Jefferson out context 
and set boldface type [see the review 
The Press and the Presidency: From George 
Washington Ronald Reagan, Novem- 
ber/December 1985]. Journalists love 
pluck out that one independent clause from 
Jefferson’s 1787 letter, yet they unfailingly 
first part the sentence and sen- 
tence that follows. Jefferson wrote: 
basis our government being the opinion 
the people, the very first object should 
keep that right; the cir quote 
whether should have government with- 
out newspapers newspapers without 
government, should not hesitate moment 
prefer the the quote ends 
here..But Jefferson continues: should 
mean that every man should receive those 
papers, and capable reading 
these three ideas the right self- 
government, the survival the media, and 
the educating everyone read the me- 
dia consistently and select only 
those that serve promote their own pur- 
poses. With elitist government and 
populace, what good are 
newspapers going do? 
PATRICK CONNOLLY 
Decatur, Ill. 


Correction 


Laurel that appeared the January/Feb- 
ruary Review G.B. Trudeau, for 
stinging summer Doonesbury series satiriz- 
ing Palm Beach ordinance requiring hired 
help fingerprinted police and carry 
I.D. cards’’ was stated that Florida leg- 
islators had statewide ban 
against such ordinances. jumped the gun: 
the bill had been voted out committee but 
has yet passed. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the May/June 
1986 issue, letters should received 
March 20. Letters are subject editing for 
clarity and space. 


MARCH/APRIL 1986 


FOUNDERS 
PORT 


CORDIAL CAN COMPARE. 


For nearly two hundred years, Sandeman has 
been making some the noblest Ports. And 
always setting aside reserve some the 
finest vintages. Now they have released some 
this very special wine. Sandeman Founders 
Reserve Port. Vigorous. Dramatic. Urbane. The 
classic drink end meal. Perfect after dinner. 
cordial can compare. Make friends with 
Sandeman. Truly great Port. 


Imported by Seagram Chateau & Estate Wines Co., New York, N.Y. 
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England, 
Trials Quick 
and Efficient 


Los Angeles Times 12/20/85 


The Japan Times 9/3/85 


His humming rearend Honduran military chief 
major distraction quits saying fatigued 


The Toronto Star 1/6/86 The Daily Journal (Caracas, Venezuela) 1/31/86 


Enfield Couple Slain; Police Suspect Homicide 


| The Hartford Courant 12/13/85 


Networks 


The Veteran September 1985 USA Today 11/20/85 The Asheville (N.C.) Times 3/21/84 


Senate 


A 


Enter beauty Las Vegas Sun 


Review Definition Death, Body Advises 


CJR asks readers who contribute iterns to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address. 
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Its time for 


Chances are, you never thought 
manages his business skillfully 
that the trucking industry 


Maybe you never realized that 
professional truck driver logs more 
miles few years than the 
average motorist drives life- 
time. that the likelihood 
tractor-trailer being involved 
accident about half that car. 


Perhaps you didn't know that 
professional truck driver 
three dozen separate items his 
vehicle before trip. 
that must pass regular physical 
exams and keep meticulous 
records every mile drives. 


you weren't aware that the 
industry responsible for delivering 
dedicated safety. then 
time you took another look 


more than most people 
See. 


b 
new perspective 
s 
trucking 
trucking. 
te: 
e 
Safety Our Driving Concern. 
fhe American Trucking Associations Foundatipn, Inc 
€ ag 
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